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Tne STANDARD adkowated the abolition of | 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
lund values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 


~ privilege of using those bounties of nature in 


which all liviag men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 


’ poverty will be swept away. 


HENRY GEORGE IN SCOTLAND, 
BIRMINGHAM, May 18, 
1 had to break off my letter to THE 


| STANDARD last Saturday without saying 


what Thad intended to about my Scot- 
fish trip, and though it is too late now 


for any detailed account, a few notes may 


be worth while jotting down. 

I did not have the pleasure of finding 
in the chair at any of my Scottish meet- 
ings our good friend William Forsyth of 
Glasgow, first president of the Scottish 
land restoration league, who ran for par- 
Jiament on our lines in the Brighton dis- 
trict in 1885, and would have been elected 
but for the action of Parnell in instruct- 
ing the Irish voters to cast their votes for 
the tory candidate, thus taking from 
Mr. Forsyth not only the support he 
should have had from that quarter, but 
causipg many who would otherwise have 
voted for him to vote for the official lib- 
eral candidate, Mitchel Henry, and elect 
him, Mr. Forsyth is as earnest in the 
vood cause as ever, and it was a bitter 
disappointment to him that he could not 
take part in the meetings, but he is con- 
lined to his room by the imperative or- 
ders of his physicmn, and has had to 
forego the visitto the United States which 
he had intended to make this year. 
Findlay Bell, one of the most earnest of 
the Glasgow men who rallied around the 
standard of the land for the people on 
my first visit to Scotland, and who was 
the first treasurer of the Scottish teague, 
has gone over to the majority, as has also 
Robert Hendry of Greenock, 

And to offset somewhat the promotion 
of the Rev, Donald McCallum, of which I 
spoke last week, I found that one of our 
most oulspoken men among the clergy of 
the established kirk had been taken from 
open service to the cause, having, as our 
friends said, been putin jail by a govern- 
ment appointment to a prison chaplainey 
that has made a comfortable addition to 
his income, but imposed on him, as he 
thinks, an obligation to keep quiet on the 
land question. If, however, as our friends 
in the locality seem, to imagine, this was 
given him for the purpose of keeping him 
from talking on the land question, it may 


have an effect in the same line as the pro- 


motion of Rey, Donald McCallum, in set 
ting others to talking. 

But with these exceptions, I found 
those who had been active before still 
active, and many new men coming for- 
ward, The sume advauce within the 
lines of the liberal party that was notice- 
able in England is noticeable in Scotland, 
and in very marked degree, Wherever ] 
weat active members of the liberal party 


A 


forces in the Bridgton district, as I took 





took Seonitenls part in the siateedinus 
and places on the platform, and every- 
where it was evident that our doctrines 
had got past the point where they were 
regarded as too visionary for practical 
men, 


“You are looking down on a more iIn- 
fluential body of men for their number 
than ever assembled to greet you in 
Scotland before,” whispered George Paton, 
the eflicient organizer of the single tax 


my seat by the chairman at the banquet, 
which our Bridgton friends gave me on 
“Those 
men are nearly all men of influence in 
the liberal party here, many of them cap- 


my first Saturday in Glasgow. 


italists and some of them land owners. I 
tell you this to show you how we have 
been gaining in influence as well as in 
numbers since you were here last.” 

The dinner was a vood oue, and the 
speeches all had the true ving, with the 
exception perhaps of one of Mr, Paton’s 
land owners, &@ man who has an income 
of some thousands from feu duties. He 
said substantially that he clearly per- 
ceived that the single tax was a matter 
worth studying, but frankly confessed 
thatas farashe had got he did not like 
the looks of it. 

After the dinner, which began at four 
and ended about eight, I went with some 
of our friends to the Bridgton Working- 
men's club, where I was introduced by 
the president to a large concourse, and 
presented to the hbrary of the cluba set 
of my books. Then we adjourned to the 
rooms of the liberal club, where another 
impromptu meeting was organized and 
short speeches made. 

This Bridgton Workingmen’s club’ is a 
very successful institution, Its membei ; 
pay a quarterly or yearly or even weekl) 
subscription, and what L suppose I ma; 
call irregular members are admitted on 
the paymentof a penny each visit. This 
admits to all the privileges of the club, ex- 
cept games. Two or three pence are 
charged for billiards and a penny for 
tuking out a set of backgammon, check- 
ers, etc., Which may be used us long as 
required, Hatables and temperance drinks 
may be had for low prices, but nothing 
intoxicating is sold or allowed on the 
premises, 


On the Wednesday night following I 
spoke in Bridgton toa great and most en- 
thusiastic audience, and John Ferguson, 
the publisher, who was, with Michael 
Davitt, one of the original founders of the 
Trish land league, and who has never since 
faltered in keeping the land for the people 
to the front, told me, in moving the vote 
of thanks, how in that hall the Bridgton 
men had converted Sir George Otto Tre- 
vellvan, the present Bridgton representa- 
tive in parliament, to the single tax, As 
Mr. Ferguson expressed it, Sir Georpe 
knew no more than a baby of the land 
question when he came there as a candi- 
date, and the Bridgton land restoration 
men began to question him, They set 
Sir George to thinking and urged him on. 
He has since verbally and in’ writing ap- 


proved of the tax on Jand values, and has 


sent them several subscriptions, I suspect 
that Sir George is no more than a single 
tax man limited, but that is enough for all 
present purposes, and 1 think he can be 
counted on for that sure enough. He will 
probably run for another more doubtful 
district in the next election in accordance 
with the political custom here of running 








the strong men in the weaker stale: 
but Mr. that Bridgton 
may be counted on contidently to return a 


-aton assures me 


thoroughyoiny single tax man to the next 
parliament, 


One thing I may as well mention here, 
namely, the evidence I have found every- 
where, and especially in northern England 
and Scotland, of the powerful influence 
exerted in our favor by the Liverpool Fi- 
nancial reform association. On my re- 
turn Jast December from my brief visit to 
this country I think I said, in spéaking of 
it in THE STANDARD, that I regarded the 
reception given me by this association in 
Liverpool as of the utmost importance 
and in itself worth the trip. 
trip has shown this to be the case. The 


My present 


Financial Reformer, the monthly orgin of 
the association, goes to all the liberal club 
rooms and is extensively circulated by the 
liberal associations, many of which take 
acopy foreach member on their rolls, 
while the Financial Reform Almanac. is 
the text book of the radicals of the liberal 
party allover the kingdom. The ctfect 
of the circulation by the association of a 
full report of the reception which it 
gave me and of the speeches made on that 
occasion, and of its advocacy of the abo- 
lition of all taxes except on land values, 
has been to give us a hearing and a sup- 
port with the most active and aggressive 
section of the liberal party that it would 
otherwise have taken a long time to secure, 
And it is largely to this that I attribute 
the fact that so many of my meetings on 
this trip have been under the auspices of 
liberal associations and that so many of 
the intluential men of ihe party organiza- 
tion have presided or taken prominent 
part in them. 

And to go back a little further, this also 
proves the wisdom of our course last year 
in following principle and throwing our- 
selves into the fight for free trade. We 
single tax men are recognized here as the 
American free traders. 


The Sunday evening meeting on April 
28 in the city hall in Glasgow, which had 
veen arranged by the Henry George in- 
stitute, an association which in spite of 
my protests still continues to call itself by 
my name, was an immense success, Long 
before the hour every inch of room was 
packed, and in spite of every ventilating 
aperture being thrown open the heat 
was very oppressive, The audience, our 
friends told me, was mainly composed of 
rezular church goers, largely people who 
had never heard our doctrines advocated 
before. A verbatim report was taken by 
two single tax stenographers as a labor 
of love, anda full report of the proceed- 
ings, including Mr. Cruikshank’s prayer 
and remarks, with a little poem from the 
pen of Mr, Forsyth, has been printed by 
our Glasgow friends, 


On the following Sunday evening | 
preached in Dundee for my friend, and 
the friend of the good cause, the Rev, 
David McCrae, Since Lo was in Dundee 
Jast Mr. MeCrae’s congregation has built 
a spacious and beautiful church in’ the 
heart of the city, which in respect toa 
good man gone, a former minister of 
Dundee, bas been named the Gilfillan 
Memorial church, It was crowded with 
us many human beings as it could hold on 
this night. In Mr. McCrae’s study in the 
rear of the pulpit. before ve entered J no- 
ticed a file of THE STANDARD up to date, 
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it iveulel i eulees itt STaANpARD blush if I 
were to repeat what Mr. McCrae said of it. 


On the following night [ spoke in) the 
Kinnard hall Co a great and most apprecia- 
tiveandenthusiasticaadionce. The meeting 
pleased me, for it gave striking evidence of 
the advance that had taken place since I 
had been in Dundee four years sinee, and of 
which Mr MeCrae, Mr Pleming: and other 
friends had told me. But what pleased me 
more tien anything has done for a long 
while, was the address fvom the. trades 
council of Dundee, a copy of which Lsent 
to THESTANDARD,.(1)) Timet. the council in 
their hall an hour before the Kinnard hall 
niceting, and after the secretary, Mr, 
Ritchie, had read the minutes of previous 
meetings showing the appointment of the 
committee, their instructions to draft the 
address and its subsequent unanimous 
adoption, the address itself was read by 
Mr. Forsyth of the committee, a fellow 
printer, and was formally presented to 
me by the president, Mr. i. De Courcey, 
Who told ame that it expressed — the 
sentiments and views of the accredited 
representatives of fen thousand ergan- 
ized workiognien of Dundee and the 
surrounding district. Whoever will read 
the address will understand why I> so 
‘alue it. It is the first thoroughly intelli- 
vent indorsement und acceptance of the 
truths most vital-to the cause of labor by 
wv representative body of British working- 
men, The trades congress meets in Dun- 
dee this year, 
the efforts made to prevent it, declared in 
favor of the nationulization of laud,  Per- 
haps it may this year declare for the 
stugyle tux as the means for the attainment 
of thatend. Lf not this year Tam certain 
it will not be long peLOve it will, 


Thad a inate: meeting it ‘Aburiout and 
was afterwards entertained at supper 
til the wee smiv hours, by the Junior 
liberal association. TL shall have some- 
thing more to say of Aberdeen, or 
atleast of aw book written a century ago 
by Professor Ogilvy of the Aberdeen uni- 
versity, and advocuting single tax doc- 
trines, which our friend D.C. Macdooald 
has dug up, and is now reprinting, and of 
Which Limade a good deal of use in my 
speech, But it is impossible for me to 
touch w tithe of the things that IF would 
like to speak off 

The meeting at Greenock was as large 
us that at Glasgow, and sympathetic to 
the lust degree, At Paisley we had 
another grand meeting, with the veteran 
ex-Provost Cochrane, who, though his 
head bears the snows of over eighty win- 
ters, is yel as warn in the advocacy of 
the right as when he took part in the 
Chartis& movement, and who holds a 
place in the respeet and esteem: of his 


townsmen that any oman might envy, | 


At Campbelltowa Davain dectured in the 
Dukeof Argyle’s dominions, In the min- 
inge district of Ayrshire Paddressed effect- 
ive meetings at levine aud Cunimock, ore 
ganized by the secretary of the miners’ 
wssoclation, Mr Kiev Hardic, whonil think 
we cab count upon as oneal our most 
elective workers, And Pilso spokein the 
ancient town of Brechin under the aus. 
pices of the Liberal club, where the Rev, 
W, Giordon Liwrenee of the United Pres- 
byterian church of Mazell presided, and 
made a ringing speech, 

[ finished my speaking in Seoblant at 


ce cam rane rene ty me ee ees a oy Batya 


iinet ila 


(1) Published on the first page ‘of lust week's on 
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| speech, And though my audience was 
not as large as might he wished, it seemed 
to drink in every word. 
But the next two meetings, Dudley and 














when he can't do anything for the single 
tax he fills in with temperance. When 
I first knew them, McGhee and Mctlugh 
and other Scottish temperance men used 





ace pcre me mee 


I don't often urge the giving of money, 
but talking of subscriptions I would like 
to say to our friends at home that the way 
the contributions are coming in to the pe- 


another great meeting in the Glasgow 
city hallon Thursday, May 9, and bo one 
could have had a heartier leave taking, 
Jobn Ferguson. presided and Dro Clark, 








the member for Caithness, and Shaw | to consider claret a temperance drink, | tition fund--I mean the small subscrip- Wednesborough, were glorious meeting's, 
‘Maxwell, John Murdoch and others made {a notion that would have astonished Dr. | tions—seems to me disappointing, I do | Twill speak of them next week, for T hope 
: Speeches, ; Funk, but since that time they have | not think (he value of the work the com- | to have more time then, and will be able 


to catch up. 
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-and: drunkenness, 


are drowned. 


“our active friends 


would be 


None can have so many warm friends 
as Ihave found in Scothiud without fecl- 
ing reyvret in leaving it, even if in’ so 


doing he turns his face towards home. I 


drawn the line at soda water and lemon- 


ade, 


ee a amma Oa oe ee ee 


~MeChee has done a good deal to push 
the organization of the Knights of Labor, 


mittee is doing can well be over estimated. 
The immediate enlisting 
men, of provoking thought and show- 
are important, but per- 


effects of 


ing strength 


wl these meetings. 


Mr. Flurscheim made short speeches at 


He is a telling 


speaker even in English and must be very 


wish I could | had more time in Seat i haps of even greater importance | effective in German. 
‘ish T could have hid more time in Scot- , aye and i ack ¢ try, : ea nate t we : 
Poth hever nel Mi bites alae kCOMnNL ya ide possibilities of powerful — or- Isuppose our friends who are coming 


land, not only to visit some more of the 
places where they were anxious for me to 
come, but to see more and Jisten more, 
and write more for THE STANDARD, | Yon 
country” will be a good country when its 
people resume their heritage. At present 


there isan appalling amount of poverty 
| P y 


{25,000 of the 
people of Glasgow are lodged, whole fam- 


Over 


ilies and...more in a single room, and in 
Sree : as 

“proportion to their population I hardly 

think the smaller towns are better, 


Wier 
Hardie, for instance, told me that nine- 
tenths of the miners of Scotland lived in. 


houses of asingle room, Some of these 


- mining villages I visited, but it) did not 
“seem tome that either the vilkuges or the 
condition of the men was worse than 
~in similar districts of Pennsylvania. 


In Glaseow I visited one of the six ereat 


model lodging houses maintained by the 
city, where you can get all the eonven- 


. jences for cooking your food, including 


free salt, tovether with a bed, for four 
pence half-penny if you take a bed with 
two sheets, and three pence half-penny if 


~~ you have only one sheet. You also get 
conveniences for washing your clothes 


thrown in, and can have a bath for a 
penny; andif the superintendent thinks 


~ you need a bath and do not have the 
penny, he has authority to throw that in 


also. In respect to cleanliness and mant 
agement these houses seem indeed to be 
models of their kind, but dt is a kind 
that makes one think that if there ix a 
section of the people who must. live this 
way if they are to live at all, it would be 
amercy to drown them as useless puppies 
The superintendent told 
me that he frequently lad to turn away 
over a hundred applicants for lodgings, 
and was always crowded except, perhaps, 
when after a good many had been turned 
away, for several nights, there might be a 
few beds vacant, men thinking it would 
-be useless to apply, There are also sim- 
ilar houses for women. And vet thereare 
many people who cannot afford to sleep 
in these lodging houses, and who sleep 
wherever they can stow themselves away, 

One thing my visit to this lodging 
house impressed upon me—-that we ought 
to keep all such places supplied with our 


literature. Many of the men who frequent 


them would read it with avidity, and 
even the tramp contributes to the forma- 
tion of public opinion, 
~~ Another thing Thave noticed particu- 
larly in Seotland is the number of 
Who are also ae- 
or what I suppose 
in the United States pro- 
hibitionists, And if my observations 
during my several visits to this country 
will enable me to judge, the habit of 
drinking even moderately is steadily fall- 


tive teetotalers, 


cause between poverty and intemperance, 
the two reforms ought to go hand and 
“hand, for it is utterly impossible to get a 
drunkard even as discontented with social 
couditions as he ought to be, 

Our friend Richard McGhee has gone 


— With me to the greater part of the places 
~ Thave visited in Scothind, 
fourth of his waking time seems to suttice 
him to make a living; the other three- 

fourths he puts in spreading the light, and 


About one- 









he and another of our friends, Edward 
McHugh, who traveled with me through 
Scotland on my last visit, and who is now 
reading proof in Glasgow, have got up an 
organization in one of the very poorest 
paid of occupations, the dock laborers. 
Tn Glasgow this organization has already 
secured to the dock laborers an increase of 
wages equivalent to five shillings a week, 
and in Belfast, where Mr. McGhee took a 
trip between the time when he left me in 
Iinegland and my arrival in Edinburgh, 
and organized the dock laborers, they 
have already obtained an advance equiva- 
In addition 
to this they have secured the changing of 


lent to six shillings a week. 


some customs that compelled them to do 
certain work without pay aud to get any 
little advance of wages through public 
housekeepers who expected them to take 
advink by way of interest. It goes with- 
out saying that wherever McGhee or 
MelHugh 
workingemen the single tax seed is sown, 


have any hand in organizing 


I send with this a report from the Dum- 
fries Stundard of an open air meeting 
which McGhee addressed on his way down 
here, and which, he tells me was larger 
than his voice could fully reach. Mr. 8. 
McGowan, who is alluded to in the re- 
port, is another man of the same kind, 
who in season and out of season is de- 
voting every energy he can spare from vet- 
ting wliving to the advocacy of the single 
tax. . 

There are many such men bere; somany 
have I met that I cannot begin to parti- 
cularize then—just such menas we all 
know in New York and in every place in 
the United States where our ideas have 
The big meet- 
ings may demonstrate the public interest 


made a good lodgment. 


and serve to excite thought and provoke 
opposition, but the real work is done in a 
quieter way. 

Robert Barton, secretary of the Scottish 
land restoration league, works all day, 
but every evening he gives to the cause 
and may be found in the little office of the 
And around him 
gather some young fellows of ages rang- 
ing from 19 to 24—the two Norman broth- 
evs, the two McLennan brothers, John 


league on Hope street. 


Crray and the two Cassells—to write letters, 
to fold mail and distribute documents, to 
do whatever their hands can find to do for 
the spreading of the light, or to discuss 
with Matthew Gass, a man of singularly 
clearand acute mind, objections they may 
have heard or questions that have been 
asked. 


We are also gathering men of a different 
kind of ability, Since I started on this 
page a gentleman sent up his card. He 
did not want to talk long since Twas busy, 
He only wanted to ask a question, How 
£2,000 which he wished to give could be 


ener nt eee Senet te 


T meet people every now and again who 

tell me [ans too sanguine in thinking that 
our movement js near the point of practi- 
eal results. 1 dowt think T am over san- 
guinea, J have never set my heart on re- 
sults in this matter and have never been 
disappointed, But J, more than anyone 
out of the movement, and perhaps even 
more than anyone in the moyement, am 
able to see forces that are at work, 


ganization in the near future which this 
I know that the im- 
cannot give much is 


enrollment opens. 
pulse of men who 
usually not to give at all to. such a sub- 
seription, as it does not seem that their 
But while we have 
a few friends who have given largely and 
will give largely in the future, no great 
work of this kind can rely on the large 


little is worth while. 


subscriptions. 
there be if the churches did so? The small 
subscriptions are not merely likely to bring 
other small subscriptions, but they ea- 
courage the large ones, Itseems to me 
that there must be enough of us in the 
United States who would like to see the 
work of the committee go on vigorously, 
to provide, in sums we would not feel, all 
the means required. 


nn re 


I had to chop off my letter to THE 
STANDARD last Saturday a pood deal be- 
fore I had intended, because the train in 
which Itraveled south shook so that I 
could not write, and I found Thad to go 
some distance out of my way to get toa 
place where T could cateh the mail train 
for Holyhead. But I finally got to Bow- 
ess, by the shore of the beautiful Lake 
Windermere, though about as well tired 
as a man could be. After getting some- 
thing to eat in the Crown hotel stretched 
mysclf out in the smoke room and listened 
quietly while a young tory told) me all 
who 


pestilential agitators 


were disturbing the minds of the people 


about these 


in order to fill their own pockets, and 
how, thank (rod, they had not got into 
the Jake region, where the farmers were 
paying two pound ten for land without a 
murmur, and the laborers were quite con- 
tented, I rested all Sunday at Bowess. 
It is a most restful place, the more so be- 
cause it rains a great deal, which is, 1 
suppose, the reason why there ure so 
On Monday I got to Bir- 
mingham, to the house and welcome of 
my friend, T. F. Walker. 


many lakes. 


T net here Michael Flurscheim of Basten 
Baden, who had come here to see me, aud 
of whom I shall have more to say here- 
after, Io spoke on Monday at Wolver- 
hampton, Tuesday at Coventry, Wednes- 
day at Dudley and Thursday at Wednes- 
borough (Mr. Walker had broken the en- 
gugement for Walsall, as he declared I 
was doing too much), and to-night Tam 
to speak at Birmingham, which is the 
reason To must now hurry through this 
letter, 


Wie ciao teeta eae <aine Sie Seems 


The first two meeting's weresmall ones, 
owing I think mainly to defective ar- 
ranyvements, though the days are really 
ton long now for meetings. But I en- 
joyed them, especially that in the old 
guild hall at Coventry, with its ancient. 
tapestry and armor, its pictures of dead 


—where Lady Godiva abolished the tax, 
where four hundred gifts of four pounds 
each are annually distributed from the in- 
come ot a little piece of land left some 
centuries ago, by a worthy citizen of the 
time who could not take it with bim, and 
where the freemen, from the proceeds of 
land which they rent out, pay pensions to 
the oldest eighty of their number whether 
they happen to be rich or poor—is a good 
place in which to make a single tax 


How many churches would | 








to Europe this year are already informed 
that the conference is to be held in Paris 
on the itth of June, I hope to meet some 


of them there, HENRY GEORGE, 


- aaenerraareeeeeenaenie 


WHAT ONE MAN CAN DO. . 

I frequently receive letters from earnest 
single taux men lamenting that they prac- 
tically stand alone in the community in 
which they live, and therefore lack op- 
portunity for advocating our principles, 
For the encouragement and, I hope, to 
sume extent, the guidance of these lonely 
ones, [ want to tell in the columns of 
THe STANDARD the story of what one 
man has done toward awakening inter- 
est and discussion in one place where the 
single tax appeared to have but few ad- 
vocates. I gather the story from files of 
the Quincy, IIL, papers. 

In the Quiney Daily Journal of March 
28 was printed a communication from ‘A 
Farmer,” complaining of the injustice of 
the existing system of taxation and de- 
nouncing the practice of assessing the 
whole tax levied on @ mortgaged farm 
avainst the so-called owner, the holder 
of the mortgage escaping. This is the 
most common form of complaint made by 
farmers against existing methods of taxa- 
tion, and thousands of such communica- 
tions have appeared from time to time in 
newspapers inall parts of the country, 
Usually they fall flat, because experience 
has proven that all attempts to tax mort- 
gages fail and eventually add to the 
burdens of the working facmer or the. 
house holder who has utilized his lund, 

In the city of Quincy, however, there 
is happily one single tax man who is on 
the watch for opportunities to advocate 
our principles and to utilize every evidence 
of dissatistaction with the existing sys-. 
tem. This man is Mr. ©. F. Perry, and 
inthe next issue of the Journal (March 
29) there appeared a communication from 
him answering “A Farmer,” acknowledg- 
ing the injustice of the existing taxing 
system and brictly setting forth the single 
tax theory. 

The article evidently ‘aroused the in- 
terest of the editor of the paper, and in 
an editorial «article some days later 
he criticised a statement that the bare 
land of a farm in Illinois would have 
no more value than an equal amount of 
land in the heart of Africa, were itnot for 
the presence of the people. He thought 
that Mr. Perry had left out of account 
the value given to land by the work of 
the cultivator and said: **The claim made 
by Mr. Perry is true in this country, after 
labor put upon Jand bas brought it toa 
maximum of productiveness, Any in- 
crease in value after that is caused by 
the presence of the people. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in a city. A piece of 
land will produce under the highest culti- 
vation say twenty bushels of potatoes, 
worth to the planter $5 in labor expended; 
put this bare land in the heart of a great 
city and it is worth half a anillion!" 

Mr. Perry of course answered this, 
pointing out the fact that the single tax 
will not touch improvements, whether in 
the form of buildings, ditching, or the cul- 
tivation of the soil, He further utilized 
the opening thus made for a much fulley 
explanation of the vise of land values and 
anargument for their appropriation by 
the community, ; 

The subject had now evidently become 


be ing into disfavor with earnest men ] best devoted to the advancement of the | kings, and its emblazoned roll of oflicials as Dee ae on April 7 Rey, 
ecg ios rae ; ; . . M. Harrison preached a ser 
Whatever the relations of effect and | cause? So with the time comes the man, | running back for six centuries, Coventry t a ® sermon on the 


right of a man to own land, which was 
chietly an attack on atheory advocated by 
nobody: that dividing land up into little 
bits and giving each inhabitant abit. The 
Journal in reporting the sermon added a 
criticism on its inadequacy and declared 
that “the sermon answering the question 
‘Has a man aright to own land? has yet 
to be preached in Quincy,” 

The issue of the Journal for April 10 
contained an attempted reply to Mp, 
Perry by “A Farmer” and a criticism by 
Mr, Perry of Rey, Mr, Harrison’s sermon, 
Such a discussion could not fail to arouse 
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ublic interest and the sin ate tax wa 
p £ 


formally made the topic for the ee 
ineeting oof the Quincey  Conversa- 
tion club, which inet on April 1s, 
Myr. Perry opened the discussion by 
wv written paper, Mr. Collins opposed 
ethe single tax on the ground that 
it savored of “puternalism.’? — Messrs, 


Richardson, Clark, Dana and Warlield, 
though differing in view as to the extent 
Sol the benelits it would confer, agreed 
thatthe single tax was a sound: fiscal 
measure and would prove a step in the 
-vight direction, Mr Perry answered the 
objections raised by Mr. Collins and the 


debate was reported in the Journal and 


the Quincy Herald next day, 
On the same day there appeared in the 

~ Sournal another article from “a Parmer,’ 
who this time signed his name, Mitchell 

Daisey, to whieh Mr. Perry replied, clos- 

ang the discussion und most eifectively 
disposing of Mr. Daisey. At about the 
saine time the Journal editorially called 
-attention to the Okiahonnt boom and the 
mortgaging of Ohio farms as instances 
favoring the single tax theory, and on 
April 22 it had an editorial on trades 
nious, which concluded as follows: 
Lubor unions will vot remedy the evil. 
here are too many conflicting interests. Tue 
-. power is too widely and unevenly distributed. 
There isa remedy suggested. It is at the dis- 
posal of every vhoushttul workivgmuanu for 
exuminution. It is the single tax. The single 
tax is nota hobby of the w ‘riter’s. Ibis a pro- 
posed plan of equalizing the social condition 
of American cilizeus and giving every nan 
an equal chance for life, liberty ‘and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Will you not, at the rst 
opportunity, give the single tax theory w fair 
and thoughtful consideration? Our wordsare 
addressed to the workingimnen of every place 
and every calling. The single tax promises 
to remedy mauy of the unjust and threuten- 
ing conditions wow existing. Lt promises so 
much. ‘The conditions ure sv strained. The 
conditions are daily becoming more confusing 
and hard to bear. Workiugmen, Is it: nut 
right, isit not to your own interest, is it uot 
your duty tu examine into the single tax the- 
ory and learn if it be good or baa? W orking- 
-men, this is your chance. 

On the same day the Terald published 
areport of aninterview with Mr. Perry, 
in which be showed how, under a special 
assessment law cnacted to enable Quincy 

to pave its streets, injustice is done that 
~ would be averted if the cost of such paving 
was assessed against all the lots in the 
city of Quiney in proportion to their sell- 
ing value, 
_ Nowords-of, mine are needed to enforce 
‘the lesson taught by this simple narra- 
tion -of. facts. The declaration quoted 
-. from the Journal is worth far more than 
the effort: required to bring about this 
discussion. That is all that single tax ad- 
vocates ask of the press) Advocacy of 
our views is most welcome and gratifying 
but all that weask in the name of fur 
play is that they shall be correetly stated 
in the press. This has been done not only 
by the two Quincy papers named, but also 
by the Germania, a German paper pub- 
lished i in the same city, 























tis manifest that this is largely the 


work of one aman, but of ao man whe has 
first mastered our principles and then had 
the courage to talk of them to others and 
thus remove ignorance and prejudice. All 
men nay not have the ability. of Mr, 
Perry, but itis to his zeal as much as to 
his ability that he owes his suecess in 
wrousing the interest of a considerable 
portion of a large community. 
Rvery man possessed of equal zeub my 
do much toward accomplishing like re- 
sults amongy his own friends and acquaint- 
ances, and the argument once started, all 
the circumstances of the time conspire to 
force its) continuance, Even misrepre- 
sentation js beginning to be of use in 
culling forth expositions of the single tax 
oinstrange quarters, Here is an instance 
related tome by a person who witnessed it: 
— Atahotelin the south of France last 
“spring (ISSS) there was a youn doctor 
who imivined it was his duty to settle al 
questions of public interest for the ben- 
elit of an entire tableful of cuoests. One 
evening as he took his place, he remark- 
ed, in aw loud voice: hear that that 
fellow Henry George has come over ta 
Kneland with his enagy schemes,” 
A handsome young lady sitting at the 
table quietly asked: “What are Me. 
George's schemes? Do you know? 
“Whi,” replied the young doctor, evi- 
dently Mattered by this eall for instruc. 
lion, “the fellow wants to divide the Jand 
up into little bits and give eyery one. a 
‘piece of it,’ : 
- Mihhave you read him yourself? asked 
the young hady, 
“Oh, yes,” replied young sawbones, 
OT ve looked his stulf aver,” 
Well,” replied the young lady with 
that peculiar sweetness of manner om- 
ployed by sume women in administering u 






















































She was much. gratified, 


is) atllieted 








eal vit you “will talen my shells you! 
MIOPe | 


will vead him again and ead him 
carefully because people who know what 
are Me. George's real views might think 
that you intentionally misrepresent theme 
when you only do it ignoranthy.” 

The young lady who administered this 
just rebuke is a southorn curl of high 
social standing, then traveling in-Hurope 
wnd supposably a conservative of con- 
servatives. A. defense of Tlenry George 
coming from such w source simply para- 
lyzed the bamptuous young doctor, and 
a general smile at his expense went round 
the table, This fair youny defender of 
the faith told my informiant that it re. 
quired her to brace typi little to make so 
public anavowal of her principles, but 
that she simply could uet hold her 
tongue while that fellow was misrepre- 
senting Mr George and the single tax, 
therefore, when 
several others of the guests im the little 
hotel thanked her for her words and de- 


clared their respect for Mi George and 
his works, She soun had “Prowress and 


Poverty” and “Social Problems? in’ the 
hands of her friends, Thus even in the 
mnidst of a group of rich summer loungers 
in Europe asingle tax girl fount that she 
was not wone, 

The truth is that the great: doctrine is 
in the air It is the ozoue of the soci 
atmosphere; the ever-srowing hope of 
oppressed peoples, and wherever are 
found men and women who have hearts 
to feel and brains to think, no friend of 
the single tax need long stand alone in 
the faith if he has the courage to avow 
the truth and nas prepared himself to de- 
fond it. Wat TT. CRoaspALe, 





SINGLE TAX IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Port JERvis, N. Y.-—Port Jervis is best 
known to the readers of Hd. Mott’s hu- 
morous Yarns, us the metropolis of the rat- 
tlesnake region, In fact, however, a rat- 
tlesnake is as great a curiosity even to old 
residents of the region as to the city bred 
boy, The village, or city as it has become, 
is situated on the Delaware river at the 
junction of three state lines-—-Pennsyl- 
rania, New York wud New Jersey. Though 
it lies imu oa nest of mountains, it is ap- 
proached by excellent roads, some of 
Which ave laid out as levelas a floor for 
niles along the edge of steep mountains, 
It is within the town, or as would be said 
in some some stittes, within the township 
of Deer Park, which includes the thriving 
Villuge of Sparrowbush, a place, that 
knewn for the superiority of 
leather and the number and 
its sinvle tax men, 

Port Jervis is not an old place. It was 
originaliy a porton the Delaware and Tbud- 


is 
its calf skin 
wctivity of 


Evie railroad was run through it the ne- 
cessity of dividing east bound trains into 
sections at this poiut to drag them over 
the mountains, compelled the establish- 
ment of extensive train yards with numer- 
ous tracks, acd this, together with the facet 
that for the same reason all trains had to 
stop here, gave the place an impetus in 
growth which bas resulted in bringing it 
to the diguity of a ¢ onsider able city, 


Like all places of tlie kind, Port Jervis 
with the vacant lot disease; 
but for three veurs past it has undersone 
wecourse of treatment which, if persisted 
in, will cure the disease aud give to the 
citvand the townin which it is located an 
advantage that no community in the 
world now enjoys, It is blessed with an 
ussessor Who is w single tax mianin the 
fullest sense theoretically, and practically 
to the full limits of his opportunities. 

In the spring election of 1886. Wilmot 
M. Vail was elected by the democrats one 
of the three assessors of the town of Deer 
Park, The had) been chairman of the 
bourd of education for twelve years, and 
was a public spirited and highly respected 
citizen of over thirty years standing, A 
short time before his election as assessor 
he became interested in. political economy, 
wand Upon studying “Progress and Pov. 
erty”. was) convinced by its argunnents 
and fully accepted its conclusions, While 
qaniin Who Jost wo opportunity of dechur- 
ing the injustice af private property in 
Jund, and whowt all thoes demanded the 
restoration tothe people of their equal 
natural rights to the land, he was alse a 
tan Who recovuized the necessity of ac- 
complishing the ultimate of land: refort 
by the iieuns neatest at hand, however 
commonplace and insatticient ino theni- 





SOM Ct unitl, wnd took its name from one of 
the engineers of the canal When the 


selves those means might be. Accord. 
ingly, when be entered the board of as- 
sessors, instead of demanding the ex-. 


S TANDARD. 






































































-emption of property and the tasation of | 3 


impossibility, and either of which world 
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‘this would have been w good opportunity 


‘wht we Abani “an Aaypenpelate, tract, 
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en : Reeoeee 3 be : 


at wl chosen: is aroahded: tor about G00 
yards by the Monticello: highway and is 
wbout-five miles from Monticello. in: one 
Hirection and three miles from the village 
of Morrestburgh inthe other. Li shape 
the tract is somewhit dike a balloon with 
the neck onthe Mouticello road: and the. 
bree in the direction of Gilman's, ou the. 
Port dervis and Monticello railroad. . Ib 
contains about $600 acres, Ee may be rps. 
proached: from Gilman's by aw tolerably 
fair rond oof) the pouch and rugged 
kind, whieh winds around the border of 
the tracband enteriog the Monticello rowd: 
tends to the part of the tract’ that lies on 
that road. Tt may be appronehed also by 
the highway from either Monticello om 
Korrestburgh, But the most convenient 
point of access is by a road, now in very: 
bad condition, Which rans: from Gilman's 
station into. the: very heart oof the tract. 
A moderatecouthiy would put this road in 
rood condition, It was over it) that we 
went in our walk on Sunday, 
Leaving Gilioan’s station a walk of fif- 

teen minutes brought us to the beundary 
line of the tract, A) few minutes more’ 
wnd we were on the brow of a hill from 
“which we-could get some idew of the prop. . 
erty, ‘The timber has been almost wholly 
fiken away on this hillas well ason= the 
one before us and inthe valley between. 
‘The whole is covered) with. uuderbrash, 


Thence an Rilnoetg aide eno ee anata g seeaieaietteiarae 


iain to its full Vi wlites which would have | 
been aw legal impossibility, or-even the 
taxation of land on the basis of its full 
vine, avhieh would) have been a political 









have minimized his inffnence and inter: 
posed a barrier to the accotiplishment of 
perfect land reform, be said to one of his 
USSOLTALE USSESSOrS! 

“All the favor Dask of this board is vat 
it will increase the assessment valuation 
of vacant lots, The owners of 
do not use the lots themselves and will 
not permit anyone else to, use them ex- 
vept atow price almost prohibitery, and 
they ought no longer to be taxed ou u 
mininiuim valuation.’ 

Oneof the assessors,and Mr, Vail needed 
the co-operation of but one to ‘make a ma- 
jority, was disposed to listen to his views, 
and it was finally agreed that Mr. Vail 
should assess vacunt property according 
to his ideas and submit’ the result) to the 
board, Acting upon this he increased the 
valuation of lots by fifty per cent and of 
land which was iu reality city land, but 
which the owner had not: surveyed into 
city lots, by 200 or 800° per cent. © The 
board accepted his assessment, and a val- 
uation of $40,000 was added tothe taxable 
property of the town without increas- 
the valuation cf improved property 
by aw penny. The result was that farmers 
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and business men found their taxes lower | scrub, and. berry bushes and vines, with 
and only the owners of vacant laud com- | ere and there a bunch of timber, and 
plained. One said to Mr, Vail: the tall trunks of dead trees. Following 

“L believe you want to gonfiscate my | the road down into the valley and across, 
land.” and skirting the next hill to the right, a 


“Yes,” replied Mr Vail, ‘if you will 
neither use it yourself nor let anyone else 
use it, DT want.to confiscate it.” 

But so popular had Mr. Vail’s policy 
become that he experienced no difficulty 
the following year in addiog another con- 
siderable percentage to the value of vacant 
land, and in the third year still another, 
With the third year ais tertn as assessor 


sheet of water FOO acres brextent came in 
view, surrounded on three sides by rising 
slopes which gave to it the appearance of 
an amphitheater with the lake itself for 
the pit. The lake is not) in favt in’ this 
form. To the left there is a bend, the 
outer sides of the bend being each nearly 
half aomiule in leneth and the distance 
But 


fede Al Han gine < el weross about a quarter of a mile. 
1X M2 1 SINT CaAX Ohey Were SO ‘ . . 
spi single tax policy were sc the eround rises from the lake in ex- 


0 y some iwssessors egard it, : : ae P 
Unpopular as some i regard’ ib 7 cotlent forin for building sites all around, 


the outer sides and with a more gentle 
slope onthe inner side, 

Below this lake is another several hun- | 
dred yards inlength and two or three- 
rods wide, and below that a trout stream 


for the democrats to get rid of Mr. Vail, 
But they did nothing of the kind. Though 
his renoniination this Springs was con- 
tested expressly on the ground that his 
mode of assessing wis objectionable, he 





; a quarter of a mile lone, all) within 
Wits overwhelmingly renominated, And thes tract. “Tie. iow arreunn. passes 
not only did the democrats renoniinate through a thickly aoa place at 
Mr. Vail, but: they picked out another 7 point where. the water ‘plunges 
well known. single tax man—Mr. Del- 


































over the rocks, and ini ie w picture the 
romantic beauty of whieh art could not 
rival, while aw few yards back from the 
stream is a fen acre grove of tall pine 
trees, also in the tract, and to the left of | 


erick, of Sparrowbush—for one of their 

rundidates for justice of the peace, and 
ex officio member of the town board, The 
republicans nominated a good ticket, per- 
sonally considered, with one exception—- 


that oa level field of four or five acres, 
ia eee for town clerk, This wholly cleared, and well adapted for ball 
nomination was sach that there Wis 107 eames, Still further to. the left is a’ ten 
oe eCnles ss Tle EETOR ILE aaa were field in which tennis grounds might 
being elected by a large majority, But [iy 


Jaid out. The roadwiyr out to the 
Monticello road passes through a twenty | 
ov thirty acre grove of all kinds of trees 
that crow in the region, while that from 
the public road to the lake is through a 
erovein which pine is the principal growth, 


against all the rest of the democratic 
ticket—Vail and’ Dederick  ineluded—a 
most determined opposition was mide, 
and it soon became evident that the re- 
sult would be close, and probably involve 
the defeat of the whole tieket—the cian- 
didate for town clerk excepted. Against 
Vail and Dederick there was a special 


The healthfulness of the revion is am- 
ply verified. Monticello is a health re- 
wd & 










evround of opposition, namely, their well | sort, well known already in the city, 
known relation to the single tax move- Pat Porrestbureh we noticed that to the 






mentand Vail’s poliey as assessor, and 
this was used to the utterniost.. Dut 
when the votes were counted, to the sur- 
prise of the politicians of both parties, 
though the democratic ticket was de- 
feated by from 50 to 300 votes, Dederick 
and Vail were elected by majorities of 16 
and TS respectively. Tt was noticed that 
they were supported lurgely by the youny 
men of both parties, and as they are eld- 
erly men, the general inference ‘that they 
were elected because they were single tax 
men was certainly mot unreasonable, 


fraveviurd of the ehureh, erected in 1859, 
there is not a single orave,  lront this 
fact, and the indisputable purity of the» 
air, ibis areued that residents never die, 
But oon inquiry it was reluctantly ad-— 
mitted that menibers of the Porresthburgh 
urch when they die, as they occausion- 
wily do—of oldage, are buried elsewhere 
than in the charchyiard. For boating, 
sWinuuing, fishing, bunting, berrying, 
cvardening, farming, and even for just 
living, tae (rach Thave inadequately de- 
seribedcis: the best we saw, and Ldoubt it 
there is one: gayiwhere emily better 
nator advirntages, 4 

Therefore, iu behalfof our friends wlio 
had inteusted. then daterests bao us, Wwe: 
boucht iby Eee Es 


































































Myerrand in this region has been Co ex- 
wnmiine several tracts of diond withew view 
to buying for asingle tax park. Dar ae. 
companied by William MeCuibe and Miller 
A. Smith. the latter a civibenvineer, who 
Were appointed on) the committee: by the 
proposed purchasers, We arrived: here 
Friday evening, ati objec tive: point, leedniey 
the mountains Of Sullivan county near 
Monticello, > Weoasked the assistance of 
Assessor Vail aad were. decor panied hy 
him. Leaving Port dervis carly Saturday 
morning with w tear we, irived ub Ciil- 
mans stationon the Port ders iod Mon 







This suitenprise is. hii olutero wth of we 
CONVEUSMEION (LUIS SOLUE 
Lhe Mitnhattan single tix club in reward 
fo having a cumping oul" party “this 
csuumioer. Tu the course of the conversa. 
tion May MeCabeo said thar land suitable 
for stich a purpose was within easy reach 
Of Ube eity, audowas even held) at so low 
weprice That a few amen could) buy aw con- 













































}ticello railroad un hour or two before | siderable teagt amd fora single tax coun - 
“noon. Thea culrowd: ruis frome Port dar bry elie, ‘Tius cide owas not received 9 
vis, but we went by the highway for the | favorably ye butacting independently 
purpose of enabling bets Lhe better ta seed Abe, Me Sihe id his. wiles Wrote ta un 
the countey, Vitter spending saturday avert on Port deryis, who olfered. the 
driving agony the qountaiis, bebween above described trachand wo others: iu 













the same locity, The phin ow ibs then: 
taken tp by Mi Met abe. ta Wi, Scott, 
nh | whe areed La form a company for: the 
he | purchuse of gne of the tracts aller 


(iilmman’s and Monticelly, aad selecting 





















































































































































members of 








































~~ league held here 


eoqnemeesennyee 


a giniila tract aluawhere. Since 
BOING forty others have subseribed, 

An assessment having been made for 
preliminary expenses, we us wcommittee 
of the subseribers  prospected for, 


to waich the lakes, the groves, the. trout 
streams and some other places’ are to be 
leased fora long term without rent for 
club purposes, and the stockholders. are 
tohave building plots assigned to them 
in propor tion to their shires, ae 
Tt is understood that several members 
intend tocamp on the tract. this summer 
and to build dwellings on the margin of 
the lake during the coming year. Jt will 
be quite possible for them to have their 
families there throuchout the spring and 
summer months, Sonne ee and forth 
themselves every week at less expense in 


~all than they would inet by living heres. 
And for members who wold like to live 
there the year round there are excellent 
oppor tunities 
‘den products and. fruits, 
‘poultry and ces, 


for cultivating superior gur- 
and for raising 
J JOULS EF. Post. 


Cable News of ‘Ebene (eoruels Drip. 


New York Sun. 

‘Lonpon, May 22. —Mr. 
dressed the meeting of the Land Restoration 
to:day, and was enthusiastic- 
ally received. A number of German und col- 
onial delegates were present. 

“New York Star, 

~-Lonvon, May 26.—A banquet: was given at 
“Colchester last evening in honor of “Captain, 
Murrell of the steamer Missouri. Captain 
Murrell is a native of Colchester, and the 
greatest enthusiasm prev ailed throughout the 
town over the entertainment. Mr. Henry 
George, in presenting to: Captain Murrell a 
gold watch in bebalf of the captain's Ameri- 
‘ean friends, delivered an cloquent and lorci- 
ple speech, in the course of which he took oc- 
~easion to denounce the policy of protection 
which had tuxed American ships off the ocean. 
“New York Times. 

Lonnon, May 25.—Captain Murrell of the 
osteamer Missouri, which rescued the passen- 
-gersand crew of the Danmark, paid a visit 
to-day to Colchester, his native place, and 
was given a most etithusiastic reception by 
the citizens. ‘This evening a banquet was giv- 
eu in honor of the captain, at which Mr. Henry 
George, on bebalf of American fricnds, pre- 
sented him with a gold medal. lu the course 
of his speech Mr. George denounced the 
“mean policy of protection which had taxed 
American ates off the ceean.” 

How Two Eaglish Editors Srueli at It. 


Editorial Writer in Sunderhund Dally Eeho, 


My progressive friends, Mr, John Crown | 


and Mr. G. O. Wight, are, 1 Jearn, contem- 
plating au organized propagation ‘of Mr. 
Henry George’s single tax doctrine in Sunder- 
land. Petitions in favor of this principle of 
taxatioa—the principle of makiug the land 
‘bear the burden—are being sigued all over 
the country, dhd tLe gentlemen named expect 
to have some forms in the course of a few 
days, when the public will have an opportu- 
nity of signing. It is o significant fact that 
wherever Mr. George speaks he leaves behind 
him earnest and cuthusiastic disciples who 
carry on the work he has begun, and I should 
not be surprised to find a Sunderland one-tax 
association with e lone roll of members. 
Such a movement would, I believe, tind 
hearty support among the masses of this 
town. There can be no doubt as to the great 
progress that Mr. George is making. The 


- single tax movement is not to be despised. 


London Christian Commonwealth. ; 

The discussion of the laud question which 
was raised at Isufield during the recent bye- 
election, is still going on in the Iufield Ex- 
- press, the local hberal paper, which has 
devoted three loue articles in receut issues to 
the advocacy—out wud out—of the single tax, 
- The appearauce of such articles in local pa- 
pers is one of the most eucouraging sigus of 
the times; and one of the most useful services 
which our friends everywhere can render to 
- the cause is to make use of the columns of 
their local newspiupers, as opportunity offers, 
for the purpose of “spreading tbe light” ou 
the anti- pOver by citetiva: 


A Sivugle Tax Party iu Dakota, 
Evening Telegram, May 7, 

YANkKTON, Dak., May 2i.—A new party has 
- been formed in South Dakota, known as the 
“single tax party. It was organized at Huron 
Saturday and a central committee was ap- 
pointed, lt is the purpose of this -party to 
open the campaign ju the new state of South 
Dakota, with the ultunate view of incoporu- 
ting the single tux principles into the state 
constitution, The advocates of the new 
theory maintain that all public revenues 


should ultimately be raised by a single tax op 
-the value of the bare land. 


evaey Citv Men te Debane With Prohibi- 
fiontutn, 

On vnoxt Thursday evening, Muy uo, at 
Humboldt hall, Jersey City, Mr, dakeway and 
Mr. Saul for the single tax, and General 
Hoxey for prohibition, will discuss the rela- 
five merits of the proposed reforms. The 
public ure invited to ation 
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then | 
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P Dundes Advertiser, Me 6, 
land, and now a club. is: to be organized 
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Henry George ad-- 
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HENRY GEORGE PREACHES. IN DUNDEE. 


| Gilfillan Aieivesia Chaick Filled ta Overs 


flowing—Devsotional Services Conducted 
by the Pastor, Rev. David Macrie. 


Mr. Henry George appeared in the Gilfillan 
memorial church Just night and delivered an 
address on the laud question, The church 
was crowded to excess, chairs and forms 
being placed ity the passages, and all avuila- 
ble space occupied. The Rev, David Macrae 
conducted the devotional services, and in 
commentivg on Psalin exix, said it was inter- 
esting te note what the bible said on the 
great question of the Jand, Isaiah. said; 
“Woe unto them that join house to house and 
field to Held till there be uo room for others, 
that they themselves may be placed in the 
midst of the land.” Amos spoke about judg: 
ment being pronovuced against those who 
jiu their palaces, ‘‘who 

rallow up the needy and make the poor of 
tire land to fail,” who “grind the faces of the 
poor and have the spoil of the needy in their 
houses.” One might, Mr. Macrae said, sup- 
pose the prophet looking at’ some of our own 
land holders clearing away the inhabitants 
to turo the land iuto deer forests, or appro- 


priating to themselves without compensation . 


their tenauts’ improvements. He wished to 
welcome Mr. George to Dundee that night 
not only as a reformer, but as a Christian re- 
former. Mr. George’s name was known all 


‘the world over, and identified with the great 


question of laud reform. Land reform was 
wu question which had a special claim upon 
the attention of Christian people. Tand mo- 
nopoly had been the source of vast and in- 
numerable, evils, and if Christianity bad 
within its province seeking to remove evil 
effects it bad within its: province seeking to 
reinove evil causes. He could predict that 
what Mr. George said that evening would be 
worthy of profound attention, and would be 
culeulated to stimulate others to study the 
great question of land reforin. 

Mr. George at the outset quoted a verse of 
the psalm which the congregation had just 
sung: , 

Blessed are they that undefiled: 
And straight are in the way, 
Who in the Lurd’s most holy law 

Do walk, aud do not stray. 


Blessed are they! What did it mean! The 
blessing of a God who ieft men in beaven and 
allowed them to starve on earth?! The bless- 
ing of One in whose house were many man- 
sions, but whose children on earth—whole 
families of them—lived in one-roomed houses? 
No! All through that book ran the promise 
of peace and wealth and length of duys to 
those who obeyed His laws. When Mr. 
George was in London four years ago a cler- 
eymun of the Established Church of England 

came to bimaud said: “I amin great mental 
trouble. Iam a university graduate. I took 
orders and got into the navy as chaplain, and 
most of my life bas been spent abroad. I 
have been up to this time an absolute believer 
in the bible. JT bave read the text which says: 
‘Ty have been young, and am now old; yet 
huve I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.’ I believed that until 
I came to live in the East End of London. I 
do it no longer. I cannot believe it. J find 
that my faith is going as I thought it never 
would go.” Mr. George replied: “What 1s 
the promise of the bible? All through the 
bible there are promises to the righteous. 
You never find anywhere that God premises 
to destroy tbe righteous—yet if there had 
been nine righteous men in Sodom they would 
have been burned up. The demands of the 
law applied not only to individuals, but to 
communities. Nations must obey the law as 
well as individuals. There were great masses 
of the people living in the midst of wealth 
condemned to poverty, and great masses of 
people who must must work all their lives for 
a bare living, and then at last many of them 
will till paupers’ graves. The people who 
fill those twopenny aud fourpenny lodging 
houses, or sleep iu sheds or on walls, these 
little children who die by the thousands in 
the poorer quarters of our great towns, are 
they unrighteous? All through our communi- 
ties to-day there were many thousands who 
had never enough and to spare uf tbe neces- 
sities of life, and yet there were many who 
suid that the poverty and the vice and crime 
that were born of want were iu accordance 
with God's will. What was the cause of that 
great and constant stream of benefactions 
given by the rich to the poor but the uneasy 
feeling that though there might be some who 
deserved poverty there were great masses 
who did not. 

THE ONE CURE FOR POVERTY, 

That stream flowed on, and poverty contin- 
ued; it might be doubled, and yet poverty 
would remain, Charity never could cure 
chronic poverty; there was Lut one thing that 
could cure it, und that was justice. Men should 
be just before they are generous. Take one 
of the shortest commandments in the sacred 
book--thou shalt not steal, Was not the ae- 
cepted version of that: Thou shalt not get 
into the penitentiary’ (luaughter.) They en- 
forced the law in a certain way by their hu- 
man enactments. ‘They had prisons where 
the men were put whostole anything, no, that 
was rather too strong: he should huve suid 
Where some of the men who stole were put, 
(laughter,) If they stole a shilling there was 
ugood chanceof them going to prison, but if 
they stole £1,000,000 there was a chance of 
them becoming what they enlled in America 


STANDARD, 


-one of our first citizens (laughter)—that w 


if they got G/T with it. (Renewed hiughter.) 
What did the words “Thou shalt not steal” 
really mean? Not-merely that they were not 
to commit petty lureeny nor burglary, but 
just what it said—they were not. to tuke from 
uny manthut which was his. They had. just 
to look around human socicty in their so- 
eulled Christian commuuity, when they saw 
that there must a good deal of stealing going 
on that was not accounted for by the people 
who filled the prisons. (Luughter.) When 


they spoke about the country having in- | 


creused in wealth they meant that it had in- 
vreused in those things which were properly 
called wealth in economic language, and 
these had been produced by labor. Wealth 
iu the proper use of the term was always the 
product of labor. It was not the things they 
found in the world—not the things that Adum 
when he first came found. Labor—human 
Jabor—was the only. producer of wealth. If 
If that were the case, then it was perfectly 
true, as a British writer bad ‘said, that all 
mankind might be economically divided into 


three cliasses—the working men, the beggar 


inen, and the thieves. (Laughter.) Looking 
around, they saw that instead of those who 
labored, who produced the wealth, having 
most wealth they were the poorer class, while 
the cluss who enjoyed the largest aniount of 
the produceof labor werea class that did not 
labor at all. 
THE WORKING CLASS - ROBBED. 

If that were the case the working class must 
be robbed. There were other means of steal- 
ing than by forcibly taking from aman that 
which belonged to him. To illustrate, he 
would tell them a story which be thought 

ys proper enough to tell in a ehureh. There 
was once 2 good Christian who gut among 
some wicked Arabs, and he started to 
Christianize them He did pretty well, as he 
thought. They were traveling, and passed a 
rich caravan. away out in the desert, where 
there wus no water for miles. The Arabs 
looked on that caravan with wistful eyes, 
and the old Adam began to come up again 
in their Learts in spite of the Christianization. 
They proposed to go back at nightfall, set 
upon the caravan, and take all that there 
was. Buttbe Christian set himself agaiust 


that, saviug it would bea violation of the 
“eommaudment—Theu shalt not. steal, 


‘But, 
Pil show you au easier and a better 
That caravan is going evidently to get 


said he, 
way. 


water ut the spring we passed—let us go- 


back there, take possession of the spring, and 
sell these people the water. (Laughter.) They 
went back, took possession of the spring, 
and then when the caravan came up they 
were in possession—tbhe spring was theirs. 
(Laugbter.) The caravan people could not 
go farther, and they finallv offered to buy 
the water. (Laughter.) The consequence 
was that io a little while all the contents of 
the caravan, as well as the animals, had 
changed hands. Now, what was the differ- 
ence? Was it not stealing? (Applause.) 
That was what was going on in this country, 
and going ou in Ameri ica, all the time, and by 
the most respectable citizens. The root of 
the present day evil layin the fact that 
where the population had gone men in ad- 
vance had seized the land und the water, and 
those who followed had to pay a price for 
God’s bounties. The people bad to go up 
and beg for the privilege of using God’s 
earth, for the privilege of availing themselves 
of His bounties. When one of the Indian 
agents u while ago was found selling the 
blankets to the Tudiaus on the reserves which 
the Great Father at Wushington, as they 
ealled him, had given them, he wus sent to 
prison. But tbe people permitted many men 
to sell to their fellows what the All Father 
in heaven had sent to his children. (Ap- 
pliuse.) The Ilndiun agent they seut to the 
penitentiary; men who did the other thine 
were sent in many cases to the senute of the 
United States, just as in Britain they were 
frequently sent to parliament. (laurhter.) 
LAND CREATED FOR ALL, 

God created the lund, not for some men, 
but for allmen. twas never ‘‘thy laud,” or 
“the lund which thou bouvht,” but the “land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” The 
right to the land was just as clear us was 
theright to the light that streamed around. 
The evil was at the bottom of the civilization 
ef to-day. It was the fundamental curse 
that was giving to the whole civilization of 
ours so unstable and one-sided a develop- 
nent, and converting what ought to be bless- 
ines into curses. <All God's creatures were 
entitled to those natural elements that were 
indispensable tu life. Daily they thanked 
God for his bounties But how did God pro. 
vide these? He did not place them upon the 
tuble. His provision was in the earth, and 
He had given man the power to labor und 
the power of producing these bounties. Sume 
people said that all that might be quite true, 
but it was utterly impracticuble to amend, 

fas it utterly impracticuble to do God's 
will’ Let them ask themselves the simple 
question, Did God intend this world for some 
people or for all people! Did he intend that 
one little naked ehild who came into the 
world should have the right to 100,000 acres 
of the surface of the planet, to the minerals 
that were embedded in its bowels, to the 
birds that dew over it, to the salinon that 
cume to its shores from fathomless deeps of 
the far-reaching ocean, while another little 
nuked infant came who had not the right to one 
square ineh of the world’s surface—was it 
HOF Monstrous! Some duy men must answer 


posing 


for what they have done in this world. 

posing God asked about these thousands of 
little children He has sent upon the earth, 
and who are perishing in the city slums, sup- 
posing He asked about these children who 
are growing up under conditions in whieh 
only a miracle can. save them,  sup- 
He asked) about the women who 
ought to be happy wives aod mothers 
who were by thousands = prowling ~ the 
streets of our great cities at night, supposing 
He asked about that bitter misery and want 
that may been seen even in the centers of 
wealth? Did they think they would get off: 
by saying that these were none of their af- 
fuirs, and that they did not make the world? 
No, God made the world, but’ he made it: 
wide enough for-all the human beings He bas 
brought upon, it. “If there were to-day sin 
and distress, and uncleanness and druuken- 
ness, and the vice und crime thut were born 
of want, if was not God’s Jaw. God. is all 
bountiful. He bas given ecnourh and tospare. 
Injustice of man was at the root of it all. It: 
was impossible to imagine heaven treated as 
we now treat this earth without seeing that. . 
no matter bow salubrious its airy how bright 
its light, bow magniticent its vegetative 
erowth, there would be poverty and suffering 
if heaven were parcelled out as we have par- 
celled out this earth. How could God him- 
self relieve the vast poverty? If We were 
to rain down wealth from heaven, though He | 
was to cause it to gush up from the bowels of 
the earth, to whom would our laws. say it 
belonged? Through the: present, system, no 
matter how bountiful God. would be, some 
one would grab these bounties. Some said 
that was not their affair. The text. did not. © 
mean men should not steal themselves, but it’ 


-meantalso that they were not to be ucees- 


sory to stealing, either by helping or by re- 
fusiue to prevent it as much as in their 
power, Anvig-vorant public sentiment. of to- 
day refused to act, was content tu stund‘and 
see Injustice done. It was their duty to look | 
iuto these questious, and to help to briug in 
that kiugdoin of justice aud of love for which 
Christ taturht us to pray. (Loud applause, ) 

The Rev. David Macrae, before concluding. 
the service, conveyed tu Mr. George the ™ 
thanks of the congregation for. his able 
dress. 


The Euelish: Land Tax Petition. 
“The following is the form of petition which. 
the English land restoration league is circula: oo 
ting for signatures: 


To the honorable the Comimous of Great 
Britain and Lreland in parliawinent eeu: 
The humble petition. of: the undersigued 
sheweth, 

That a principal cause of the poverty of the — 
workers throurhout the United Kingdem is: 
the monopoly ‘by the few, in town and couns 
try, of the land which is the common proper by 
of all Teal 

That the value of the ant if taken iu “ulxe 
ation for public purposes, would) meet all the 
requirements of national. und local. govern- 
mets. 


Your petitioners therefore pray vour bone. 


orable house to relieve industry, and the pro-. 
ducts of industry, of the burden of taxation 


Which now rests Upon them, and to raise all 3 


revenue for national and local purposes by a 
tax upon the value of all land, whether imee 
or fet. or held idle by the holder. 


Blonk sheets for collecting SIS UNCUTICR ane 
furnished to all ee Det : 


(leorgeinm in Eugland, 

Detrolt News, : 

Henry Georce’s lecturing tour, in’ England 
isin the nature ofa triumphal procession. 
Everywhere great crowds pather to hear 
him expound his land views, to aslo him ques- 
tions, und to apply bis theories to the condi- 
tions by which they are surmounted, 


It is this last that makes Mr. Georrre’s ideas 


so popular. He takes for illustration the con- 
dition of the. land owners who have uever 
done a day’s work yet live on the fat of the 


laud, and the condition of those who work’ 


continuously 
miserable. 

He shows that all the burdens are borne by 
the landless, and that the landholding class, 
by their control of parliament, escape all the 
responsibilities of taxation, and that their 
most laborious exertions cousist in. coileeting 
reut from those who have made the improyve- 
ments on Which rent is demanded. 7 
Mr. George has long held that the signe 
tax idea would gaiu its first foothold 
Great Britain, where less than 800,000 oes 
sonpsown all of Kugland, Ireland, Scotland 
und Wales, and where more than’ 30,000,000 
people are compelled to pay rent for sule- 
thing the s00 O00 neither boucht, created nor 
improved, and whieh they eaunot destroy or 
ulter—the land. Then the United States will, 
he believes, take up the question, and one or 
the other of the great parties will i ear ute 
ib in their platform, So that, finally, the land 
will be the only thing taxed, and this tax will 
never exceed the amount now paid as rent to 
the land holding class, Inu word, instend of 
industry having to pay rent and taxes, the 
rent will be in lieu of aul other tuxes, 


ee 


und yet are poverty stricken and 


One Contemporary'a Testimony. 


HaAntrorp, Coun, May 25.—The man who 
runs the little shop where 1 buy my Strano: | 
ates every week ([ say STANDARDS becuuse — 

Jalways get two, and sometimes three, and 
put them where they will do the most oud), 7 
tells ne he is selling five times us many as he 
wis six months ago, and he is sellius more 
und more every week, This ist bad for a 
city that lives ou banking and insurance, 

Oue of ny STanpanns cuch week goes onto 
the table of the barber shop where ] get 
shaved, This isa hint for those whe wank ta. - 
do something to help the cause und don’t. 
know what to do, Wed Oy 
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June 1, 1889. 


REPLY TO A SCOTCH EDITOR. 
Dunmifries ind Galloway Suirndard aid Advertiser. 
Mr. Richard. M’Ghee, a gentleman from 


-. Glasgow, addressed an open air meeting in 


‘Queensberry square, Dumfries, last night, on 
- the Jand question. A considerable crowd 
“pad. been attracted by the announcement 
‘made by banc bill and bellman that he would 
“reply to the rnisleading articles of the 
“Dumfries aud Gulloway, Standard.” 
M'Ghee occupied a lorry, alony with Mr. 8. 
MWGowan, tailor, secretary of the Dumfries 
~ branch of the Laud restoration league, who 
-jntrodticed him to the meeting. The reply 
was confined to the article published last 
. Wednesday, entitled “How to vet the Land,” 
Mr. M’Ghee remarking that the previous one, 
. on Mr. Henry George’s meeting, had been 
admirably replied to by sume local gentle- 
~ man. Beginning with the statement that to 
~~ eonfiscate capital invested in land would be 
dishonest, be asserted there. was no such 
‘thing as capital invested in land, 
-manh bought a piece of Jand he simply put the 
“money into another man’s pocket for the 
- right to rob the people who lived upon that 
land of a certain portion of the produce of 
their labor. If God Almighty when He 
- ereated this earth bad intended it tu be the 
private property of a few, he thought He 
would bave put up a clear notice to that 


effect on the forehead of these favored per- 


SOUS. ; 

‘Elaborating. this. arguinent later in “his 
- speech, he said private property in land was 
a form of robbery worse in its effects than 
an ordinary act of theft, for the theft of the 


produce of labor wus repeated. day after 


‘day, and would continue to be so as Jong as 
- owe tolerated thesystem. He entirely denied 
the title of Jaudlords. to compensation, al- 
leging that they had. no moral right. to the 
Jand, but only at besta municipal or legal 
right; and the right which the law had given 
it could take away. He recognized no dis- 
tinction between those who inherited the land 
and those who boughtit. A man could not buy 
aw better titie than the seller possessed; and 
odfaman who made a fortune in commerce 

owas foolish enourh to buy Jaud, be must look 
© to the man who bad got his money. for his 

compensation. Adverting to the statement 
- that to confiscate rent would bankrupt every 

.bank, their funds being to a large extent ad- 
vanced onthe security of land, the speaker 

eclured that be did not think this was a 

prospect at which working men needed to be 
alarmed, as the banks contained very little 
of their savings. They were generally ante- 
rooms to the landlord's rent-collecting office, 
and places for the protection of his ill-zotteu 
wealth, He told in this connection the fa- 
—milinr aneedote related by the late Norman 
~MLeod, regarding a conversation with a 
parishioner of extreme political views, who, 


>. having stated them at length, was asked by 


| the doctor if he did not see that his schemes, 
\ if realized, would result in national bank- 
ruptey? To this the ardent politician re- 


plied, “Man, I would risk it.” 


Mr. MGhee, in telling the story, substituted 
> an imaginary landlord, cornered in argument 
~ for the substantial and genial doctor. Hede- 

nied that the George movement had changed 
‘its name, asserting that land uatioualization 
wus the ulm and single tax the means pro 
posed. for its attuintnent. He twitted the 
> workingemen of this country that, many things 
as they could accomplish, they were unable 
to settle the labor question. They could build 
splendid ships; but the luxurivus cabins were 
were for the idlers; the workers must be con- 
tent with the steerage, of which it would be 
difficult to tell from appearance whether it 
~ wus intended for pigs or for humun_ beings. 

They could construct the lovomotive; but the 
~ soft cushions were for idlers; the workers hud 
till lately to be content with a truck, similur 
‘to those used for horses and cows, und even 

now they hud to put up with avery imper- 

feet third-elauss carriage. 
the palace and the villa; but they could. not 
live inthem. The homes of the workingmen 
were in dens, where they coulu only vevetate; 
their children were naked, starved, und. illit- 

‘erute. There were only two sources of 
wealth—lund (commonly called the natural 

‘agent) und labor. Every man was providad 
With aw body, possessing potentialities; and 
he had also a head to guide those potentiali- 
ties; at least he ought to have; but if the ar- 
ticle to which he was replying was to be ta- 

_ ken asa sample of the intellect of Dumfries, 

- he would doubt whether bere they had heads. 
The man who did uot work bad no right to 

“eat; and no inan had a right to appropriate 
the produce of another muu’s lubor. If they 
only choked olf those who robbed them of 

this produce, the laborers might hve in the 
large houses, ride in the first-cluss carriages, 


--gnd tuke trips over the sea in the eubins. 


-- Crime, viee, misery, 
would cease. 
Juthe further course of his remarks Mr. 
WGhee made merry over the solution of the 
labor question presented. by Mrs, Elder, 
widow of the lute ship builder on the Clyde, 
_ who, herself possessed of overa inillion of 
- money wrung froin the workers, bad caused 
a cookery book to be issued for their instruc- 
tion, in which they were advised to buy a 
- penny bone und boil it in two gallons of wuter 

-. for six hours, in order to muke w soup dinner 
for themselves und their families, or to muke 
fish soup out of penny cud’s head, He in- 
— dignantly asked how loug the mutton, the 
beef, wud the fish were to go to the idlers, 
d the penny bone or the penny cod’s head 


involuntary poverty 


Mr.. 


When-a. 


They could build | 


fisttonbes 


tu the workers? He also denounced as an in- | 


famous measure the bill to legalize the sale 
of borseflesh, and attacked the gentleman 
who “pretended to represent” this’ constitu- 
eney for baving) beeu absent when it was 
stealthily passed threugh the house of com-. 
mons. Quoting a speech of Lord Beauchamp, 
who stated that the measure would raise the 
price of horse carcases, but secure that the 
meat was sound, be dwelt sarcastically on 
the nuble Jord’s anxiety for the purity cf the 
food of the working classes, and said what 
these men wanted was to ride the horse them- 
selves, and when they had done with them 
throw the carcases to the workingmen to be 
exten. Speaking of editors as i class, Mr. 
MGhee declared that every one. of them was 
engaged every day iu turning the .whole 
moral law upside down, for it was_ their in- 
terest to do so; and he bad never known one 
who could afford fur an. hour the luxury of 
speaking the truth. 


CHEERING NEWS FROM CHICAGO. | 


The Evening News Points Out the Absurd- 
ities of the Present System—Protection 
Losing Iie Hofe—An Efectoral Reform 
Bill Passes the Houses by a Big Vote. 
CHICAGO, May 23.—The single tax sentiment 

istnaking great progress here of late. The’ 

Evening News, while not indorsing our ideas 

in so many words, has been assisting very 

materially during the past few months in en- 

lightening the popular mind on the subject of. 
taxation. It hus pointed out the apsurdities | 
involved in taxing products of industry, and 

declures that the real remedy for social evils 

lies in freeing all natural opportunities. 

In the late municipal election. bere (at which 
Teast my first vote) the democratic candi- 
date was elected by wu muajurity of over 12,000 
ona platform demundiog the operation of all 
publig franchises by the municipal govern- 
meut. That any action will be tuken toward 
securing this end is, however, more than 
doubtful; but the adoption of the plank gave 
«w good opportunity to our radicals here to 
address the public from democratic platforms 
and thereby educate popular thought in this 
direction. It is ueedless to say tbat they 
were uccorded a hearty reception. 

Opposition to the protection swindle is be- 
comug more aud more defined every day 
and there is co doubt that the disgust of 
workinginen with it influenced to some extent 
their action in the late election. The election 
for congress on Tuesday to fill the place held 
by the late Mr. Townsend resulted in un in- 
creuse of over 1500 ‘in the democratic mu- 
jority. Pretty good omen that for 1sou, 

The relations between our club and other 
tariY reform organizatious are harmonicus. 
Single tax men are united on questiuns of 
policy, ason principle. The fight in Uz will 
undoubtedly be mide along the line of uatural 
rights and opposition to special privileges. 

Meanwhile, our clubis uctive in the work 
of reform. A movement is on foot to secure 
permanent headquarters. Three weeks ugu 
a committee was appointed to call upon the 
newly elected assessors aud impress on thein 
the importance of asssessing all property at 
its true valuation. At present the law in 
that respect is totully ignored. 

The Australian election bill passed the 
house yesterduy by a practically unanimous 
vote—110 for it aad 13 against it. Ib is 
thought, however, that there will not be 
time to get it thruugh the senate this session, 
3 PATRICK J. May. 


Judge Maguire on Potuts of Law, 
Judge James G. Maguire, in a speech on the 
single tax in San Francisco, delivered May 
18, said amoung other things: 


All objections to the single tax have now 
been dropped but one, viz., that it would be 
dishonest to let a man with $10,000 in money 
or personal property go free of tux, while if 
lie buys land which be does not desire to nse 
to the same amount, the enaclinent of the 
single tax would Wipe out its entire value. 
Answer: [tis settled law, passed on by the 
United States supreme court, that whoever 
buys lund takes its title subject’ to any tax 
that muy be imposed on it, and is as much 
legally bound tu know the law us a newly- 
arrived trainp arrested uuder a town ordi- 
punce. 

Severul years ugo wa woodinan in British 
Coluinbia uawillingly took a title toa quarter 
section of land for $40 due hin as wages. 
About five yeurs ago thatland became a part 
of Port Moody, the then terminus of the 
Canudian Pacitie, aud the owner ‘sold less 
than balfof it for $40,000, though not long 
previously he hesitated tu incur the expense 
of recording title. A little later, the directors 
decided tu extend the ruad seven iniles west, 
tuits present terminus at ‘Vancouver, and 
Port Muody collapsed. Did the speculations 
there bind the company not to change the 
terminus, or did the buyers there have “uy 
claim against the company? Evidently not, 


Aud no more would the enactment of the 


single tax involve a claim of laud holders 
usinst the people, | 


Now Where're Vour Penneylyauin Pro- 
tecthioninis? 

The Henry George club of Philadelphia 
will furnish speakers or debaters free of 
ehurge to any parties who will arrange for 
meetings ta discuss the single taux or. tariff 
question from the standpoint of free trade, 
Address the Heury George club, 904 Walnut 
street; or J.C. Frost, chairman single tax 
lecture couuniltee, 623 Pine street. The Henry 
George club has headquarters at WOt Walnut 
street. A. H. Stey 2h i8 Corresponding 
secretary: : ee 


STANDARD. 


THE PETITION. 


_BINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, t 
New York, May 28. { 
Reports froin the west indicate that Mr 
Thomas G. Shearmian’s speeches have stirred 
up publicinterest and. given the catise a pew 
impetus in’ Missouri, Kansas and Colorado. 
Independent leeal work in behalf of the pe- 
Aition is being done in St. Louis, Mo., and 
Quiney, TL 
At Denver the local organization: proposed 
to pay Mr. Shearman’s expenses there, but as 


he positively declined (though > the uet pro-- 


eeeds of bis second: Jecture, tnrned: over to 
the public library, were $76), the club raised 
£12 which they contributed to. the enrollment 
comunitltee. 
All the committee's correspondents declare 
that the lectures of Mr. Shearman hive done 
much. good: und Mr. H. C. Niles of Denver 
-writes: ‘Ud feel safein asking you to let us 
know-when another sipgle tax lecturer can 
find it convenient to come this way. 


next fall, sure.” eo 

The enrollineut continues to drag, though 
most of the new signers have ere this received 
their tracts and new petitions. lt now stands 
as follows: . 


vee 


Reported last week 2.0. 0.0.0. 7.04. S4,100 
Received during week ending May 228, 083 
55,005 


Contributions. other than those’ received 
from regular subseribers during the past 
week bave been as follows: 


Total.) ts eee ree we hee 


J. R. Gibbons, East Saginaw, Mich. . 2S 
A. M. Place, Abbeville, Ga... 60. 
W.C. Gorgas, Fort Barraneias, Fla. . 
C.. B, Perry, Quiney, Wooo ee 
Wim. Riley, Milford, Ky... 10.) 
Denver Sihvle Tax Association Fa 
A. Sklibu, Boone, lowa 20 yee: 
Sundry persons, sums under. 25 cents 
CHC eee ia 4 pe a 


AO 
“00 
hae 
12.09 
10] 


€8 


$18 62 
Contributions from the public. pre- 
viously . ucknuwiedgea in THE 
STANDARD... oe wwe NAOT SL 


Totals oe Se Set a es Pe RI A 18 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 


The following are extracts. froin letters re- 
ceived by the committee: 

W. bk. MeDermut, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—It is 
with peculiar pleasure that [ send you the 
inclosed signature. The ventlemaun is a 
prominent) wholesale und retail hardware 
merebunt, aad was vice-president of the 
Business Mews: Exechauge. > la an address at 
the close of his term of offige he reviewed the 
city’s growth aud prosperity, showing how 
all that was beautiful and attractive in the 
place was due to the enterprise, labor and 
sucrifices of its business and industrial 
classes. And what was their reward? Every 
improvement only brought additional tax- 
ution, while the benefits inured to other 
classes who acquire wealth by booms und 
nothing else. He usserted that there was 
something wroug in our methods of govern. 
inept and made the remurkable  stute- 
ment, Which I quote from inetnory: “I am 
not prepured to say that Henry Georve is 
notrigbt in his proposition to concentrate tux- 
ution on jand values.” In conversation at 
the time he signed the petition he reiteruted 
the sume opinions ina stronger form, Siuving 
that if men spent ail their earnings in drink 
they hud uo taxes to pay, while if they were 
suber, industrious and enterprising, the mo- 
ment they acquired anything in the way of 
property they were taxed for it. The present 
system is wrong, us it lays the whole burden 
on the enterprising and. industrial classes, 
and it willbave to be chunzed. Such an ut- 
terance does much tu awaken thourht among 
people hitherto indifferent to our cause, 

tudolf Beck, Louisville, Ky.—The single 
tux is spreading here like a thane. 


W. HL Wilson, Memphis, Teun.—The Single. 


tux society of Memphis is nuw organized and 
we hope to do a great deal of good. 1 know 
we are guiping ground steadily. The “cav? 
cards seem to startba preat many to reading 
up on the subject, 


A. Skliba, Boone, lowa.—I send you the sig- 


nature of a genuine single tux mun who did’ 


not know that we were circulating a petition 
und was surprised to hear that L bad sent you 
over sixty names, He had not thought that 
the movement Was making such proress. — If 
L had time still more would be vot tou listea to 
-our doctrine. ts . 
8S. B. Riggen, Portland, Ore—We have ia 
single tax club here that we bave named the 
Portland ballov reform and single tax elub, 
We bold meetivogs at the Grand Army hull 
on the second and fourth Thursdays of every 
month R.A. Thompson is president and | 
am secretary. Weare making very sutisfae- 
tory progress, aud now have womembership 
of about Ufty good, intelligent men, and ure 
receiving new recruits ab cuch meeting, as 
well as bebween meetings.  Befure the end of 
the year we will havea club of at: least 200 
members. As soon as possible we propose Lo 
encourage aud assist ino the organization of 
clubs elsewhere in the state, . 
Heary Walker, Springfield, U1.—T have dis- 
tributed during the past two yeurs 400 tracts 
in this vicinity aud the work begins to bear 
fruit, I berewith send you 27 signed: peti- 
tious und bope ta have more wext week, 
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| 
| 
| 


If itis 
among the possibilities we want Henry George: 


36° 


Ling judge of Distriet 31, K. of L. 
evens we will have a joint debate partici- 


ti ican rem pe ng Ht 


league, Boston.—We are doing active work 
here and intend to. keep it up. We started. 
with five members, but one or more new men 
joia each evening. We hold aw free public 
ineeting every Thursday night, and on Thurs-, 
day evening, May 23, had, addresses from 
W. OF. Morrill of Cambridge, and the presid- 
Next Friday 


pated ia by Francis Marion Senett, represenut- 
ine the Dorchester Beason, who will oppose 
the single tax, whieh will be defended) by Q. 
A. Lothrop, secretary of the vlub, and my- 
self. We anticipate a large meeting. We 
could use literature ta good advantage if you 
could spare it. ; 


John C. Burge, Dallas, Texas.—We have 
tulled a state convention: which will be held 
at Dallas onthe 8d and 4th of July. Dt will 
iim) to Concentrate all factions into one solid 
body to discuss the interests of: labor, and 
particularly the question of. the adoption of 
the eight-hour law. Other «uestions per- 


‘taining to the interests of labor will be: con- 


sidered, wud the single tax will be discussed 
pro and con. We hope to wind up the cone 
vention with a declaration iu favor of placing 
all taxes upon lind values. We shall cer- 
tainly have an able discussion of the subject, 
as H. KF. Ring and David Russell have both 
promised to attend. ae 
—S. D. Guien, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—[f any man 
whose signature Isead you ever votes again 
with either of the old) parties it will be for. 
the same reason ¢hat you and LF voted the 
national democratic and the state republican: 
ticket last fall. When I once get a man 
started on our road I do not leave him to 
travel alone, for he might get lonesome and, 
turn back. Lfullow bitin up and encourage 
him. with my own exhortation aud supply bim 
with literature that will direct him on. the 
right road, enrich» his aniud with noble 
thoughts, and iuspire hint ty work and. vote 
the single tax unlimited. | 

Wu. A. Farrar, Milltown, Me,—I enclose 
a few signed petitions to show that the light — 
of human justice is beginning to shine even 
here. «We have had but two or three pecple - 
interested in the single tax, but the movement 
is becoming better uuderstoud wach day. 


W. H. T. Waketield, Topeka, Kaus, —The sin- 


ele tax and free trade sentiment is making « 


voud progress throughout this state. Mr. _ 
George is dog a grand work in Kogland 
which will react strongly on this country 


Willinm tloyd Garrinon Speaks Before 
the Wobusu Rariit® Reform League. 


The Woburn, Mass., tarifl reform league 
held a rousing public meetiag on Wednesday 
evening, May ZY, when William Lloyd Gar- 
ridun Gelivered the address. Speaking of 
protection he said: “It is singular that such a 
imonarehical and mediwval system should be’ 
so intrenched in a republican forin of govern- 
ment. Lbisulien to w true democracy, inas- 
‘uch as it is partial and feudalistic, It is not 
uu power conveyed by the coustitution; there | 
is not a word there justify ius taxes to protect — 
Ainmerican industries, but there is aninjunction 
that all duties, imposts and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; and it 
is this suving clause that has preserved in- - 
vivlute the blessings of free trade in 
our great country wud prevented the curse 

custom houses along state lives. . 
. . . Lamhere to arraign it as fraudulent 
froin head tofvot, and to affirin that the truth. 
isnotin it, sincere aud truthful as the major-. 
iy of its worshipers may be... “#4 tax’ 
lessens the oubput of industry and tends to 
lower wages. High wages--cheap produc- 
tion. Luw wages—costly production. Herein. 
lies the advantayve of thisuation. We have 
the cheapest lubor in the world, because it is 
the must cilicient, most intelligent, most therif- 
ty and most ambitious. Unhumpered comimu- 
nication between mations brinus brings the 
sume blessings that come from the imbterde- 
pendence and free exchange of ue hboring 


of 


communities, because economic laws are Mabe 
versal, aud as fixed and immutable as the 


mouvement of the heavenly bodies.” Mr. Gare 
rison Was frequently interrupted by applause, 


Post’s. Plauk. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press, : nee 

Louis F. Post, the noted lawyer nud disciple 
of Henry George in New York city, has 
written a plaok fur the North Dakota consti: - 
tution, itis very ineaty, aud rans as follows: 
“ALL taxes Shall be levied on laud according 
to its selling value, ancl in appraising laud for 
Luxution the value of improvements shall be 
excluded.” eouo mists aod constitution mak- 
ers can crack away at Post's plunk fur the |. 
next sixty days, Lt dees nob require uby ex- 
planation, Lbis very situple, and very uew, 


Pwenty OMinie’ Loilway Dinner, | 
«anon in Sun Prancheo Argonaut. oben 
Se ~AMUSNY, 

Su pertish.” 
Bung! 
—OBtukeliver,” 

Rang! 

“prorpud.? 
oo fhungdo 
SEVCouch,? 
slings 
eruracker 
Slang! - 
utser'a pplos, 


4 Joba Lavis, president Neponset single vax 2 
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-men, that we seek the good of all, that we 
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MR. SHEARMAN’S TOUR. 


Speeches at Topeka, Kanusas, and at Denver 
tod Pueblo, Colorado. 


Topeka, Kan., May 2Q.—Mr. Thomas G, 
Shearman arrived here on the 17th, and was 
metat the station by a committee, and es- 


. eorted to the Union Pacific Hotel. One of 


the heaviest rains ever known (four inches) 
fell that afternoon and evening, und at sunset 
avery strong and cold north wind set in. 
Nothwithstanding these ebstacles to a suc- 
cessful meeting, the Lukens Opera House was 
well filled by an intelligent uudience of me- 
chanics, business men and professional men. 
Had the evening been fine no hall would have 
held the crowd. 

An election to fill the vacancy caused by 
the appointment of Congressman Ryan as 
minister to Mexico takes place next tuesday, 
and it was expectedthat Mr. Shearman would 
arrive in the midst of a hot campaign, but 
owing to a failure to unite all the elements of 
opposition, no one was nominated to contest 
the election of the republican candidate. 

Mr. Shearman was announced to lecture on 
The Tariff and Taxes,” and he devoted the 
first part of his lecture to the tariff, windiug 
up, by request of the audience. with a brief 
exposition of the single tax question. At the 
conclusion of the speech Mr. Shearman. an- 
swered numerous questions put by the audi- 
ence. 

The lecture was well received and will start 
many to thinking. All the city papers gave 
full and very fair reports of the speech ex- 
cept the Journal, which having no reporter 
present, und supposing that it was a single 
tax lecture, printed as a report of the speech 
a synopsis from the Kansas city papers, of 
Mr. Sbearman’s single tax address delivered 
in that city the night before. 

A SUNDAY EVENING ADDRESS AT DENVER, 

On Sunday evening, May 19th, Unity church 
in Denver, Colorado, was densely packed by 
a Jarge audience to hear Mr. Shearman lec- 
ture on “Religion and Economics.” 9 Mr. 
Shearman alluded to the liberal interpreta- 
tion given tothe teachings of Jesus by George 
Fox and recently by To'stoi and declarad 
that such anu interpretation would result in in- 
discriminate altnsgiving, permit no resistance 
to evil and compel men to withdraw from 
participation in government. He objected to 
such an interpretation and declared that only 
the spirit of his teaching as applied to our own 
times and couditions should be obeved. The 
conclusion of his speech is thus reported by the 
Denver Tribune: 


Jesus addressed people who had no pohtieal 

ower or rights. They were all slaves at the 
eet of a despotic emperor, Would he have 
told Tiberius Caesar not to judge, not to resist 
evil, not to meddle with polities’ We are all 
emperors; we are all Ciesars. We are respon- 
sible for good government, and Jesus, if He 
now spoke to us, would tell us that it is our 
duty to study carefully all these social and 
political questions which our votes decide. 

It is plain that Jesus sought to establish lib- 
erty, fraternity and equality upov earth. Bat 
he sought to do this, as we should, by evolu- 
tion rather than by revolution. 

Now, as society exists to-day, there is not 
merely no equality, there is no chance for 
equality. Au absolute equality in wealth is 
pot necessary or even desirable, any more 
than equality of intellect or size. But the 
enormous disparity between the rich and the 
poor, which now exists, isa great evil. Such 
excessive wealth as some enjoy is nv real ad- 
vantage tothem. They are no happier for it 
and their children are gencrally corrupted by 
it. The pvor, on tbe other hand, are prevented 
by their poverty from fultilliug their natural 
duties. 

Christinn law requires thut this state of 
things should not continue. It requires that 
we, the emperers of modern times, should 
study constantly for a remedy. There may 
be many cuuses for this state of affairs, but 
it is perfectly certain that one great and 
sufficient cause lies in our system of crooked 
taxation. By taxing men in proportion to 
their necessary expenses we tax the vast 
mass of the poor at feast ten times as heavily 
as the rich, and thirty times as much as the 
very rich. This makes it impossible for the 
poor to save much or to improve their con- 
ditions materially. The first thing to be 
done is to cure this evil. 

All economists avree that this can be done 
by one or another method of direct taxation. 
While we believe that only one method is 
practicable, we do not ask you to wecept our 
word for it, We do urge that you study for 
yourselves, decide upon the best plan and 
use your poiitical power, in obedicnce to 
Christian law, so as to relieve the poor from 
burdens which now oppress them, 

Christian law requires that we love all 


accord to all nations and all men an equality 
of rights. And the very first step in) obedi- 
ence to this law is to tuke ourselves off the 
backs of the poor—to Inake taxation equal— 
to give them a chance to suve and to improve 
their condition. Christianity, therefore, has 
Much to suy concerning economic questions 
and modes of government; bot as dictating 
any forms or tixed rules, but as demanding 
an adjustment of all upon such a basis as will 
bring about the Kingdom of God upon earth, 
in the liberty, the equal opportunities and the 
brotherhood of all men, 

MR, SHEAKMAN INTERVIEWED, 

Mr, Shearman was interviewed by the 
Rocky Mountain News, and asked to explain 
his views upon the single tax, He is thus re- 
ported: 

Jam not in favor of artificially increasing 
taxation, but Tam in favor of collecting all 
taxes by Ineans of a single tax upon the an- 
nual value of land, irrespective of all im- 
provements. J would have no tax upon per- 
sonal property, houses, baras, fences, crops, 
cattle or any improvements made upon lund, 
















Thus, I would not tax in the city a lot upon 
which a house was built any more than the 
value of the lot itself. Farm land I should 
assess at only the satne value of uncultivated 
land, That would reduce the farmer’s as- 
sessments one-half, but it would increase the 
value of vacant lots—-wild land held for 
speculation. This would compel everyone 
who beld land to putit to some use, Iu cities 
it would furee land owners to build, and in 
the country. it would force land owners to 
cultivate. This would immediatelv secure 
employment for every idle man in the coun- 
try who did not want to be idle. It would 
relieve workingmen everywhere from all the 
indirect taxes which they now pay, and 
would thus umount to an increase of wages 
by twenty per cent. 

Is that not the system favored by socialists 
and communists?! 

Quite the contrary. They are its most bit- 
ter opponents. Everywhere ia England so- 
cialists are making a noisy opposition to 
Henry George, who is lecturing there, and 
socialists tried hard to break up his lectures. 
The communists and socialists of New York, 
Chicugu and Kansas City are violently op- 
posed to the system of the single tax. They 
kuow very well that the success of the single 
tux movement would destroy all chance for 
their movement. One great reason why I 
take such an interest iu the single tax is be- 
cause I believe that the adoption of the single 
tax would kill off socialism entirely. 

Are not the religious denominations op- 


posed to your theory? 


Notin the Jeast. I find many clergymen 
favorable to it both in this country and Eng- 
land, becuuse they have open minds, and 
very quickly see that this is the only system 
that promotes truthfulness, avoids fraud, and 
relieves the poor from unjust burdens, 

Has free trade progressed or retrugressed 
by the defeat of Cleveland? 

The cause of free trade as distinguished 
from slight tariff reform is very much 
stronger. for Clevelaud’s defeat. If Cleve- 
land bad been electec, ouly a very little re- 
form Would have been made in the tariff, net 
half enough to have done any real good. 
Disaster would bave come just as it will 
now; but if Cleveland had been elected, half 
the people would have been persuaded that 
his little tariff reform would have caused the 
disaster. Now they will see that the coming 
disasters are caused by the protective sys- 
tem. There will be trouble enough between 
now and IM to make a great convulsion in 
public feeling. 

Do vou think that the artisan class is ready 
to accept your ductrine’ 

[ do not suppose that more than one-third 
of them would be prepared to co at once as 
fur as T would, thatis, to abolish the tariff 
altogether. If it bad been left to the votes 
of the workingmen in the protective factories 
they would have made short work of it last 
election, In the large manufacturing towns 
they spurned the arguments of the trust ad- 
vucates. 


Avother Ship Bailding Firm Draws Out, 


Boonton, N. J.—An emplove of the Dela 
mater Jron Works, foot of. Thirteenth street, 
New York, tells me that that concern has 
recently discharged something over «a hun- 
dred and sixty men, and that tbe services of 
still others will ere long be dispensed with. 
Most of these unfortunate men have been en- 
gaged on marine work—in the muakiog of 
screw propellers, ship machinery, ete., and 
the reason given by the company for the step 
taken is that they have decided to abandon 
that branch of the business because there 1s 
no longer any money in it, and hereafter 
they propose to devote themselves entirely 
to the manufacture of steam pumps, upon 
Which they have a patent, and which they 
have found to be very proltitable. 

But why does not manual work pay? Why 
cannot these manufacturers make steam 
boilers and engines and screw propellers at a 
cost low enough to compete in the market 
with profit? There would seem to be some- 
thing wrong with American industry and en- 
terprise when one of the oldest and best 
establishments in the country is obliged to 
give upa branch of its business because it 
has ceased to be profitable. What is the 
trouble? Does the fault lie in the lack of 
skill or efficiency of the workman, or in the 
incapacity or want of enterprise of the 
managers? Oh, no, in none of these things. 
The manufacturers themselves would doubt- 
less suy that the high wages paid in murine 
work render it unprofitable; but we don’t be- 
lieve that high wages ever tena to increase 
the cost of production. They have been 
driven out of the business by the same cause 
that has destroyed the American ship build- 
ing industry and swept American ships from 
the sea—that blighting, cursed thing, the 
tariff. With free materials of manufacture, 
iron, steel, br..ss, copper, ete., they would 
find no difficulty in producing marine work at 
a protit. 

What an udinirable illustration is this of 
the pernicious effects of this protective tar- 
iY of ours—that blessed tariff which these 
workmen were told during the iast campaign 
was necessary for the maintenance of Ameri- 
can industry and American wages, and for 
which they must vote or lose their places, 
What are they likely to think of that tariif 
now?! And how will they vote the next time? 
Perhaps, like many others who have lost their 
places or had their waves redueed since the 
last election, they will cast their votes again 
for protection. But, surely, it must be au 
question of only a short time before their 
eyes will be opened to see what a monstrous 
superstition the tarit? is; and then they will 
vote fuy freedom, Cuas, P. Wootton, *$ 


Quite Bight, 
Chicago Herald, 
As Brer Watterson says, democracy is 
nothing if uot free trade, 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF CORNELL. 


Discusnion of the New Political, Economy 
that In Going on in Ethaea—the Unity and 
Fortnightly Clubsa— Rending * Progress 
und Poverty’? During Worktiog Hours in 
nan Clunr Factory. 

Itraca, N. ¥., May 24—Of late consider- 
able attention has been bestowed in our city 
to the examination of social problems and tax 
reform, Conneete} with the Unitarian church 
is one of those organizations known as Unity 
clubs—I have uoticed these societies in many 
places have been discussing land reform, so- 
cialism and various kindred topies which 
seldom get the attention they ought to receive 
inside chureh doors. Our eciub first had a 
lecture on “The Poor of London,” by Mes. 
Farl Barnes. This was the starter. Mrs. 
Barnes is a Jady who is studing in the univer- 
sitv:; she has traveled much and has seen the 
Lendon poor, and the poor in 2 good many 
other cities both in Europe and America. She 
didi’t give us any philosophy, as to why some 
people have so much of the good things and 
some people so little; but she has very good 
descriptive powers, and putting a sketch of 
the brillianey and grandeur of London 
wealth in the back ground, she drew a most 
frightful and distressing picture of the mis- 
eries of the masses. This left the Unity club 
with rather an uneasy feeling in the pit of 
its stomach, particularly, as, in the brief 
discussion which followed, some one intimated 
that if it was not that one class of men, 
not merely wanted the earth, but Aad it and 
meant to keep it, there would not exist such 
cfreat extremes of wealth and want. 

So vext Professor Andrews, who teaches 
political economy in the university, was in- 
vited to speak befere the club on “Henry 
George’s Land Theories.” Some supposed the 
professor was, like Balaam, sent for to 
curse, But instead of cursing, like Balaam, 
he blessed. Henry George was no crank, 
he assured us, but one of the noblest 
men of this) century—able as an = eco- 
nomic thinker; clear, forcible and brilliant 
asa writer; honest in his aims, and actuated 
hy the most elevated philanthropic motives. 
His work, “Progress and Poverty.” he told 
us, had been translated into mauy lunguages, 
read in every civilized country and had had 
the honer of being more widely discussed 
than any other work on political economy 
excepting, perhaps, Adam Smith's Wealth 
of Nations.” He gave us an outline of Mr. 
George’s career. Told of his going to the 
sea, his life in California as gold miner, tvpe 
setter, reporter and editor; and how at 
length when he got some leisure he studied 
the question concerning the best means con- 
sistent with justice and equity to secure for 
those who do the world’s work a larger share 
of the wealth they produce. 

The professor spoke of our present system 
of taxation as dreadfully unrighteous, and 
said it foreed from the poor and honest an 
immense disproportionate sum. While he 
does not favor «a single taxw, a land tax he 
does consider one of the fairest and most 
equitable of all taxes. Experience, he told 
us, has proved the venerable rule of dis- 
tributive universalitv in taxing to be thor- 
oughly bad. The operation of this system 
tends to foster dishonesty, to fine and dis- 
courage public spirit, to rub the defenseless 
and the poor, and to aid millionaires in evad- 
ing a fair allotment of fiscal dues. So many 
lie to the tax assessors that all who will not, 
or have prorerty about which they cannot 
lie, are absoiutely certain to be overtaxed. 
The number of cheats reveals why it is the 
vicious system still poeson. Its villainy has 
been adverted to again and again. Able 
commissioners in many states have published 
this and advocated carefully prepared meas- 
ures of relief. Why have none of these been 
adopted! A chairman of such a commission, 
a gentleman of great honesty and feurless- 
ness, has answered: ‘When the subject of 
reform came up, all who thought that by 
being made to pay taxes fairly they would 
have to pay more, were present, and opposed 
the enactment of new Jaws; while all who 
felt that their taxes would be decreased, 
trusted in the power of truth to do them 
justice and stuyed away.” Strange as it 
may sound, the cause which perpctuates 
these wrongs is the same in essence which 
kept up like—certainly no worse—wrongs in 
the Roman provinces; the power which might 
forbid is interested in the plunder, 

Professor Andrews’ principal objection to 
a land tax only is that the people would lose 
cne power which they now possess, to repress 
and control various monopolies other than 
that of land and to get something back froin 
corporations who own valuable franchises by 
public grant froin the people. 

At the last meeting of the Unity club, Mr, 
J. G. Parsons continued the discussion of the 
subject in which so much interest bad been 
aroused by Mrs. Barnes’s and Professor An- 
drews’ lectures. Mr, Parsons is a young map 
just completing his first year of study in the 
university, Although political economy and 
elocution are forbidden studies in the college 
eurriculuin, until two years have been spent 
on muthematies and hLuyruages, it was known 
that this boy had some positive notions us to 
the cause and remedy for poverty, aud he 
was invited to address the club. He spoke 
Without a scrap of paper or memoranda to 
jog his memory, and indeed none was needed, 
for but a few minutes passed before he proved 
to his audience, that he was entirely familiar 
with the principles put forth in “Progress 
aud Poverty” and with the objections and 
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criticisms that have been urged against the 
single tux. A most forcible and convinciny 
exposition of the reason for the persistence 
of poverty along with advancing wealth was 
given, and the justice of the remedy as pro- 
posed by Mr. George was well set forth. 

A few vears ago a cigar maker who works 
for A. H. Platts & Co. of this eity got hold of - 
‘Progress and Poverty,” read it and became 
converted to the author's theory of the cuuse 
of low wages. He took the book to the shop, 
interested bis fellow workmen in it, and it 
wus read aloud and discussed while the men 
were at work, ope chapter each day, until 
the volume was finished. One result of this 
reading has been the attendance of many 
cicar makers at each meeting of the Unity 
club when it was known that the single tax 
question was to be discussed, 

Besides these discussions in the Unity club, 
at a recent meeting of the Fortnightly club, a 
student organization, a paper on “The Moral 
Basis of Socialism” was read which developed 
considerable discussion on the advantages of 
common ownership of land. 

, CHESTER C. PLATT. 


The Manhattan Single Tux Chub. 


The lecturer of the evening at the Manhat- 
tan single tax club on last Sunday was 
Gilbert D. Lumb, who spoke on the subject of 
“The effect of free trade and protection upon 
Ireland.” The speaker treated principally 
the historical side of the subject and the long 
roll of acts of the British government from 
1637 to 1850, especially intended to destroy 
the commerce and manufactures of Ireland, 
were recounted. The debate which followed 
was rather tamer than usual, 

The lecture for next Sunday evening, June 
2, will be upon “The effects of the single tax” 
by Mr. A. J. Steers. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The parade of the Coaching club and the 


ball given by Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry, 


on beard of hts steam yacht Electra, on 
Thursday evening, effectively brought to a 
close un uneventful week. There has been 
no improvement in the condition of the secial 
atmosphere since last Sunday. There were a 
few weddings, several dinners and a creat 
deal of the small and early entertaimme, the 
quiet, private kind of jollity of which one’s 
neighbors hear nothing, but which forms the 
real enjoyment of social life. Already the 
fashionable streets Up-town have begun to 
show signs of desertion and many houses are 
even now “closed for the season."—[New 
York Tribune, May 26, 


Emanuel Webber, thirty-five vears old, 
hanged himself at No. 455 West Fifty-sixth 
street to-day. He made the rope fast to a 
beam inthe cellar. There was life in him yet 
when be was found, but the ambulance sur- 
geon came too late to save him. The man 
was de-pondent on uceount of lack of work. 
For the same reason John Halligan, forty- 
eight years old, took carbolic acid at No, 410 
West Forty-second street. He was carted 
olf tu Rouseveit Hospital under arrest, and, 
if he lives, will be brought to court.—{New 
York Mail and Express, May 17%. 


Mrs. Phoebe Manice has asked the supreme 
court of New York for $7,000 a year more in 
order to properly educate her two suns, Ed- 
ward and Arthur, of whom she is guardian, 
She has already 86,000 per annuum for that 
purpose, bul she states that Edward +pends 
¥9,000 at Yale, not eounting S750 for clothes 
und $000 fur bis summer outing. Arthur,who 
is fourteen, spends S1,200 for sehool, $450 for 
clothes and £500 for summer outings. Mrs, 
Muanice states that it’ takes $18,000 to live re- 
spectably in her position in life. dudge In- 
crahum teok the papers. 


Dominick Lopez, a Cuban machinist, 26 
years oid, living at No, 109K. 112th street, 
committed suicide last Thursday by shooting 
himself in the head with a 52-caliber revolver. 
He had been out of work for ua lung time, 
owing to rheumatic troubles, and gradually 
became despondent. Ina titof temporary in- 
sunity be ended his life. 


The social clubs are al} prospering. Brook- 
lyw’s Union Jeague will soon buve a new $150,- 
OU building; the University club has a sur- 
plus of $250,000, which is increasing at the 
‘ate of $410,000 a yeur; the Southern club will 
shortly erect or buy a club house. 


A bill was recently introduced into the New 
York state legislature, providing for the re- 
moval of the pauper and indigent insane from 
the county usylums to the state usylums, 
where they would get better fare and treat- 
ment. The bill had the indorsemeut of the 
Medical society of the county of New York, 
the Medical society of the state of New York, 
the New York academy of medicine, and 
many other important medical and ehuritable 
bodies. It was defeated, however, on the 
ground that the pour patieats could be eared 
for more econoneally in the county asylums, 
It was claimed that they are now supported 
for 3L20 a Week per person, 


These Greyhounds of the Sea Belong te 
Americauus, but Because of our Taritl 
they Fly the Britieh Flag, 

Brooklyn Citizen, 


The City of Paris and City of New York, 
though owned by Americans, are liable at 
why tine to be impressed into the British 
navy, This is one of the effects of the pro- 
lective tarilf, 
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ile Changes Front it Dies, 
Jadianiupolis Sentinel, 
The worst possible “polities” for the demo- 


cratic party would bea change of fronto 
the tariff question, 7 on 
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A shrewd old parle in from Chicago 
has given me his confidence in this man- 
ner: “My pastor is a highly intellectual 
man, Ilis intellect, in fact, is so big that 
he has acquired the art of carrying water 
on both shoulders and making his congre- 
gation believe that he has it only on one 
shoulder. But one-half of them think it 
is on his right shoulder, and the other 
half that it is on his left. The first half 
says: ‘Weare so pleased that that water 
is carried on dear Mr. Straight’s right 
shoulder, and that he so deeply sympa- 
thizes with the sentiments of Ilenry 
George.’ The other half says: ‘How 
nicely that water is poised on our pastor's 
Christian left shoulder, and how well it 
‘speaks for his perfect balance that he 
does not believe a word of the doctrines 
of Henry George.’ 


The single tax genius has not yet arisen 
who has been able to put the cat idea 


in a picture. There have been some 
ingenious attempts to do it, but 
“noue have been wholly successful. 


Everybody knows how the puzzle-pictures 
are made which suggested the comparison 
now so familiar to single tax men. But 
how to make the ore that they all have 
in mind isa puzzle in itself. The enor- 
mous and constuntly distending cat, econ- 
omic rent, once discerned in the mazes of 
modern methods of production and distri- 
bution of wealth, ever after glares aman 
in the face. Te talks about his cat, and 
says h2 sees it, and people who cannot see 
it believe him tobe a flighty crank. Then 
it is he needs a picture of it, and feels that 
he would be willing to pay for one. Our 
clubs might offer a prize for a good de 
sign of the veritable 

Adjoining the Brooklyn bridge, in Park 

row, New York, is a bit of real estate 
which was sold last week for the first time 
since 1801. Since that vear its possession 
has descended by will. The lot was pur- 
chased in fS0t for $2,500; the price it has 
just fetched, with its improvements, a 
small hotel and business, is $125,000, A 
clean $100,000 may be put down as repre- 
senting the increase in the value of the 
site. The family that pockets this amount, 
“with many years of rent based on the 
gradually increasing value of the lot, 
earned it all by their industry and econo- 
my. So, at least, our present social sys- 
tem would teach us. 

No other class of business men in the 
city was so much disappointed in the fail- 
ure of Mayor Grant's rapid transit meas- 
ure as the real estate de: vlers. Activity in 
the market for property above the Harlem 
river closed as soon asthe bill was drafted. 

While it was before the legislature, sellers 

kept advancing prices, while buyers held 
off, awaiting events, The bill did not be- 
come a law, a “boom” was spoiled, and 
the speculators lost. In fact, that country 
up there missed having fifty millions of 
capitalized rent added to it. A> terrible 
loss. But the land is there yet, unim- 
paired. 


The Real Estate Record and Guide sug- 
vests that the proposed centennial arch 
shall be erected) on Broadway near 
Twenty-third street, saying that there is 
not room enough for it on Fifth avenue, 
above Wi: whington square, Where the 
wooden arch now stands. Some of the 
larger subscriptions for the arch have been 
made by citizens interested in real estate 
on North Washington square, Should it 
be built up at Twenty-third street, a doubt 
might arise in the public mind as to 
whether the patriotic object of these lib- 
- eral people had been fully attained, 


~ 





A good story comes from Melbourne, 
Australia, where a “real estate boom” 
has of late been enormously increasing 
the price of land, and where very hieh 
buildings and elevators have followed, us 
& consequence, Not long since a well 
known city clergyman stopped where one 
of these immense buildings had just been 
erected. He noticed a well intended for 
the elevator cylinder, which must be sunk 
deep to give play to a very long piston. 
“What in the world is that hole for?’ he 
asked a bystander, “Well, sir,” was the 
reply, “they pave $1,900 a foot for this 
land, and now they're obliged to go up to 
heaven aad down to hell to make it pay,” 

In one of Henry ‘George’ e’s recent letters 
he referyved to the wages of printers in 
London andcom Need them with those of 
men in the same trade ia New York, A 
compositor who read the letter tells me it 
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fieiiant that oc- 
curred in the course of aw discussion be- 
tween a committee of newspaper proprie- 
tors and one of compositors, the subject 
being the seale of wages. One of the 
proprietors said he could not understand 
why wages ranged so high in American 
cities as compared. with those of the 
United Kingdom. To make his position 
good he produced a newspaper printed in 
Scotland, in which reference was made to 
the rate of composition as “eight pence 
half-penny a thousand,” “This,” he said, 
‘is seventeen cents a thousand. Now, 
in an American city corresponding in 
population to this one in Scotland, you 
Inen want forty cents a thousand. Llow 
van youexpect to maintain such a rate?” 
There was stlence for a moment, the pro- 
prietors satisfied that they bad wained a 
point, and some of their opponents feel- 
ing that the let of a Scotch compositor 
must be an unhappy one. But one of 
their number said: “In Scotland ‘a thou- 
sand’ means a thousand ens; in America 
it means a thousand ems, just double the 
mmount of type. A Scotch compositor 
working for eight pence half-penny, his 
scale, is) working for thirty-four cents, 
our scale. Level off expenses of rent 
and clothes in the two countries, and it is 
a question as to which is the better off— 
the mun in Dundee or the man in Pitts- 
burg.’ 


Twenty years ago many compositors 
came to America from Great Britain, but 
from early in the ’70s until a vear or two 
back very few arrived. The present New 
York newspaper scale is again bringing 
foreizners here, as well as men from. the 
cotintry, as itlooks high until expenses 
in New York are also seen. It is certain 
that nowhere in the world, as it is known 
tothe Knelish speaking compositor, can 


printers’ wages rise much above the 
average line and remain there, Distance 


as an obstacle is not to be thought of by 
the printer who wants to go where good 
bills are made, Hven w here the scale re- 
miuins high it will be found that on the 
whole many of the craftare not benefited 
by it,a good proportion in such = case 
usuil lly being cither idle or at work only 
apart of the time. The yeir’s gains in 
New York are about what they are in 
San Francisco. 


The glassworkers of this country are 
taking steps to prevent the employment 
of foreign glassworkers, who are coming 
here uncomfortably faust. How long can 
thev stem the tide?) In other words, can 
they, even in their exceptionally strong 
position, permanently hold themselves 
above the economic law by which wages 
in any occupation tend to find a level 
every Where in the industrial world? This 
is an era of newspapers and cheap means 
of transportation, 


The utilization of by-products, and what 
a few years ago was regarded as waste, 
has made astonishing progress of late. 
Minneapolis millers declare their profit 
to be now selely in the bran they formerly 
threw away. Sawdust in’ lumber mills is 
vathered up, mixed with glue, and com- 
pressed into imitation architectural orna- 
ments. Blast furnace shure into which 
sharp air currents are driven yields “min- 
eral wood,” an excellent non-conductor of 
heat and sound, of value in’ house build- 
ing, the covering of boilers, steam: pipes 
and the like. In Germany, the dye-stufts 
derived from the by-products of coal tar 
distillation pay all ‘the cost. of making il- 
luminating gas in some of the manufac. 


turing towns. The knowledge of such 
things makes us feel that we are all vet- 


ting rich, 


Last week I visited a lareve manufactur. 
ing town where cloth and lumber are thre 
chief products, In aw vast cloth mill 1 
was shown the merest refuse undercoing 
weaving into “ehoap” goods, The stuf 
sells at half the price of sound cloth, and 
has hardly more than a tenth of its wear- 
ing value, In the biggest lumber mill in 


the place, bits of refuse board, knotty, 
splintery, and even cracked, were being 
cut up into “cheap” shingles, The poor 


man who must have 
house needs a roof, and who has only 
money enough to pay for the lowest 
priced article in the market, isa customer 
for trashy eloth and filter-like shingles, 
Thus, in his poverty, goes on the de- 
struction of the peer min's carningss, 


@& coat or whose 


Peculiar are the ways in which manus 
facturing combines effect their purposes, 
“Respectable” makers of playing cards 


were for years much annoyed by the com- 
who 


petition of sleespansibie® firms, 


piaeeul thie “eee cpeicad eats on Ve 
market at an extremely small margin of 
profit. This “irresponsibility” has been 
ciretunseribed by the rich firms enacting 
wrule that buyers must purchase definite 
proportions of both high and low priced 
cards tovether As it takes large capital 
to produce expensive cards, this) vecula- 
Lion freezes out the small fey who made 
cheap packs so much cheaper than was 
proper, 


While Mr Blaine is condine consuls to 
foreign manufacturing cities who may be 
relied on to send hack good protection 
reports, it iss announced that Seripp's: 
hewspiper league, which publishes one- 
cent daily papers ina dozen western cities, 
will send forty artisans, representing as 
many trades, to Che Piris exposition and 
thence to various Muropean cities to investi- 
encte the condition of the workers in their 
respective occupations. Forty men capa- 
ble of just describing whit they themselves 
should see, in’ branches of business with 
which they are familiar, couldadvance 
the cnuse of free trade in this country 
With the masses so far that the govern. 
ment’s partisan reports would avail 
nothing. Success to scripp, if he wants 
the truth. 


I dropped into the office of a recent 
convert to the platform of “free land and 
free men” the other day cand fotnd dim 
glancing over one of the big daily news- 
papers with a pitving air Bah” he 
said, “there is no news in the papers—no 
real news, They hive. humdrum records 
of commonplace things, and they try 
hard to be funny about little nothings, 
But their contents are dreary. Why don't 
they give us something about political 
economy? That has spice in’ it. That 
has real fun init, as itis taught by the 
old mossbacks. That will give im sensi- 
tion to the monopolists when they reflect 
that the end of their reign is foreseen. 


Oh, that’s lively reading, It has more 
thrilling passaves than the paragraphs 


about accidents and more fivures than 
the reports of base ball oa ; 


New and prorouttil interpretations of the 
term “single tax” are constantly being 


made. Only the other day a western boy 
sawin his mind's eye, that if must bea 
“shingle tax” and rejoiced in the prospect 
of less parental lickings, But it remained 
forathree or four-year-older to explore 
regions hitherto unknown, He was trav- 
cling barefooted about the floor one night, 
when, with asadden roar, he ran over to 
his mother crying, “L’ve stuck my toe 
with a ‘single tack.” 

A. gentleman, who is old enough to 
have passed in review two cenerations, 
tells me he sees wide differences between 
the older and the younger. When he 
was a boy, grown people used to laugh 
among themselves at the story of little 
George Washington and his hatehet, but 
wotlld turn around and tell it to children 
with solemnly hypocritical faces and try 
to squeeze amoral out of if. Bat now- 
adays the children cannot be taken in by 
the story. They hugh atit, too, and their 
elders laurh with them, 


Who shall say that newspaper men 
have notan honorable reticence? A fort- 
night ago the Pelloweraft club, made up 
chietly of New York journalists, enter. 


tained two of the most popular men in- 


the citv--or the country for that matter 
—CGrover Cleveland and Bishop Potter, 
Although the speeches made by these and 
other guests of the evening would have 
made what Horace Greeley would have 
called Smighty interestin’ readin’,” not a 
word of them has been reported ino the 
press. Alb was Sunder the rose,” and ue 
matter how much fingers may have itched, 
they sought no relief! by grasp of pencil. 


The Whights of Labor assembly, af 
Laurel, Md., Prince George's county, has 
passed a paciiition binding itself to MSH pe 
port no man for the Jegislative ticket, of 
Whatever party he may be, unless he shall 
first pledge himself fo vote fora law ex- 
enpting from taxation the machinery 


and tools of manufacturers and laborers 
throushout the state, including herein 


the live stock, agricultural implements, 
orchards, barns and diprovements of the 
farmers and the stock in trade of the 
nerchants,’ They declare for free land, 
practically, 


A hospital story is ine told tues 
week the body ofayvouny Worm who fied 
committed suicide by drowning was taken 
to the hospital and anautopsy held, Sev. 
eral physicians proceeded to dissect the 


brain, with intent to discover evidences of 
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Risunien, Oe liedicl wn, Thoiweck, 8 

had himself passed through some of the 

experiences of poverty, believed it might 

be well to examine the stomach, Te did. 
so, and his conclusion was that the young 

wort had eaten nothing for tive days 

before her death, 


Hore isa story popular with the anti- 
etalists of Paris. The shipsof the Freneh 
navy are built bw the rovernment, the 
siilors are clothed by government tailors, 
and the bread eaten by navy employes is 
baked by government bakers. Nearly 
everything used in the mavy is made by 
the government. About thirty thousand . 
wrticles are thus got up. in whole ov in 
part, in the navy, for the navy, by the 
navy. All is done by well-fixed regula- 
tions, through fully considered orders, A 
few years ago a certain lreuch admiral 
and oan Moglish shipbuilder, in’ talking 
wbout ships, decided) that a new form of 
transport or treighting steamship would 
be an improvement over the kind then in 
use. The French admiral wrote out a de- 
scription of the sort of ship he wanted 
and submitted it} to the board of naval: 
ofticers whose recommendation was the 
first necessary step in the procecdings 
leading toward the construction of a new: 
vessel, They investivated the question 
and pronounced the necessity for the 
transport to be obvious and the admiral's 
plans for it to be good, The records of . 
their sessions were passed on tow superior 
board, examined, and approved. The re- 
cords of both boards then went to the 
ministry of the marine at Paris, where 
several boards successively decided upon 
the need See vessel, computed its prob-— 
able cost, examined minutely the details 
of the Sante for it, and revised the records 
in the case up to the point where the min- 
ister Was) free to order its construction. 

The preparations then made for building 

it reached along down through a line of 

boards and committees and officials until 
at last the workmen were reached who 
were fo sel up the framework of the ship. 

Material for this) part could be got only 

from Boyland. Et was telegraphed for and 

wis promptly brought over to France in 

the steamer that. the Muelish shipbuilder 

had set out to have made after his tall 

wilh the French admiral. CREE, 
FOR A BLACKBOARD. 

Concise Definitions Phat a Western Eriend 
Uses When ile Peaches His Single Tax 
Class. 

Buiston, South Dakota, May 1.—In explain- 
ing the single tax to those who know little or 
nothing of it, Lhave found it necessary to de- 
fine some of the terins used. In a public ex- 
planation I place the definitious on a black- 
board and use them as an outline for my re- 
marks. The following is ny present arrange- 
ment of thern: 

1 Wealth is the product Gf labor, 

8 Land is the storehouse of nature. 

& Value is the relation one thing bears to 
pen in trade, 

{f. Money iswinediuin of exchange and a 
inewusnre of value, 

i. Capital is a production of wealth, 

6 Wealth equals Land multiplied by Capi- 
tal multiplied by Labor, (Production,) : 

% Wealth equals Rent plus Interest plus 
Wages. (Distribution. ) 

S Rent is the price of privilege. 
the use of land.) 

9 Interest is the earnings of capital 

1 Wages is that portion of bis product 
whien the laborer receives, 

1}. Competition (the law of supply and de- 
mand) regulates values. 

Hi. Both land values and necessary public 
expenses are caused by population. 

18. Both rise or fall as population increases 
or decreases. 

Ht. Wealth divided by Rent equals Tuterest 
plus Wages. As Rent rises Interest 
Wares fall 

Im SA taxis the taking by the nation, for. 
its own necessary use, of that whieh it alone 
holds in full in its origioal meht.’—Klisha 
Mulford, 

Mi. Bat as commoualy used-a tax is a foreed 
contribution of Wealth, paid by individuals to 
other individuals or corporntions, op to the 
coverninent, for various purposes, 

1% ‘The “law of ent.’ “The rent of land 
is determined by the excess of its produce 
over that whieh the sate application can ses 
eure from the least productive lind in use? 
—-Riearda, 

Is. “The prosperity of a nation does not de- 
pend upon its averezate wealth, but aqpon the 
manner of the distribution of that wealth.” 
— The Les wder (c hiea yo). W.i, Brokaw, 


(Paid for». 


Same Points far trish Landlords, 
poston Glabe, 

‘The favorite Khode [sland method is about 
ta be putin practice by the Berkeley mill: 
owners. Owning every house and foot of 
landoin the villnze, they wait vill-the strikers 
hive spent them last eent and then eviet 
them fram their tenements after au fashion 
that offers some new points to the landlords: 
of lrelaud. 
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Connecticut is the last state thus far 
to adopt the Australian system of voting. 
The Henney bill passed the house with 
only nine dissenting votes—five republi- 
cans and four democrats. It was taken 
for granted that it would pass the senate 
and receive the governor's signature. 
There is reason to hope that a bill will be 
passed in Illinois and also one in Michi- 
gan. If the Australian system, so scon to 
be tried, should prove a failure, Governor 
Hill would have something to crow about. 
But. then, if it should not prove a failure, 
he might have something to cry about. 


The Swiss government has called an in- 
ternational conference at Berne to con- 
sider arrangements for uniformity of 
conditions in the factories of different 
countries so us to fix the same hours of 
labor and the sume restrictions as to em- 
ployment of women and children, Such a 
conference is not likely to produce any 
good results, but some of the objections 
to it are as foolish as the conference idea 
itself. Among these it is urged that uni- 
formity of manners would be fatal to our 
cilvilization. Uniformity of manners 
might be, but would uniformity of work- 
ing hours make uniformity of munners? 
And if it would, is there any such danger 
to civilization from uniformity of manners 
as from that lack of uniformity which 
makes of the many water carriers and 
wood hewers for the few. 

One Xavier Arnold and Mary, his wife, 
about to voyage from France to this 
country, brought with them numerous 
watches, chains and bracelets. But when 
they landed here they learned, if they did 
not already know it, that the people of 
this country do not want cheap watches, 
chains and bracelets, and that they look 
upon foreigners who bring them as no bet- 
terthan criminals. This isthe reason that 
M. Arnold and his wife Mary were forth- 
with sent to prison. When they regain 
their liberty, if they should ever think of 
carrying « present to an American friend, 


they will be apt to inquire first whether 


their friend’s abhorrence of getting things 
cheap may not influence him to horse- 
whip them. 

The leading coal firms in Pittsburg, it is 
said, are forming a syndicate to buy out 
all the little operators and establish a 
coal monopoly controlling several princi- 
pal centers of distribution, The tariff of 
75 cents on soft coal makes this enterprise 
comparatively easy; to tax unused coal 
lands the same as if they were used would 
make it impossible. 


In addressing the Presbyterian general 


assembly Elliott F, Shepard attributed the 


bankruptcy of the West Shore railroad to 
the fact that its principal business was 
Sunday excursions, [¢ is this blasphemy, 
which implies that Sabbath-breaking 
leads to financial ruin aud suggests that 
financial success is due to Sabbath keep- 
ing, that brings religion as it is professed, 
into contempt, 

The expectation that parlianient would 
allow women to sit in the county coun- 
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cils, according to the official proposition 
of the London council adopted by a vote 
of two to one, has been disappointed. The 
house of lords promptly rejected the bill 
by a large majority and without debate. 
The expectation that the house of lords 
will soon have nothing further to say 
about legislation is not so apt. to be disap- 
pointed. 


The Age of Steel infers that the sugar 
and jroon manufacturing industries are 
“two American industries mutually bene- 
ficiul to each other.” The Age of Steel is 
a protection organ and is probably the 
first to discover that industries are at all 
beneficial to each other. It is a funda- 
mental doctrine of protection that indus- 
tries are carried on solely for the purpose 
of getting money. That the money is 
given out for the products of other indus- 
tries und that this is the only purpose for 
which the money is sought, is a proposi- 
tion that meets with no favor among pro- 


tectionists. But now that the Age of 
Steel has discovered two industries 
that are mutually beneficial there is 


a possibility that it may learn that all 
industries are mutually beneficial; and 
when it learns that, it will wonder why 
it ever advocated the cutting off by a tar- 
iff of this mutual relation. 
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-assaic, New Jersey, has had a little 
contest in the line of the single tax. 
There is in that town one Judge Sim- 
mons. Judge Simmons owns a “farm” of 
forty acres in Passaic which was bought 
some years ago for $1,100. He has done 
nothing to it, and yet it is worth now 
$700 alot. Judge Simmons has not only 
done nothing to his “farm,” but he has 
prevented anything being done, and the 
inhabitants have been compelled to walk 
around the farm. Whenever they wanted 
sidewalks the judge and _ his friends pro- 
tested against burdening him with extra 
taxation. On the 20th instant, at a meet- 
ing of the city council, an ordinance to 
curb, gutter and flag an avenue that 


runs through the  judge’s “farm” 
was discussed at length and tinally 
passed. The judge's friends in the 
council asserted with great empha- 


sis that it was a form of extortion 
to compel him to provide sidewalks, and 
drew a heart-rending picture of him asa 
tax-ridden martyr. The president of the 
council said the street should be improved 
for the accommodation of people who, 
because Judge Simmons refused to. sell a 
foot of his land, were compelled to seek 
homes further out; and after warning the 
council that there was no use of paying 
any attention to the judge, drew a picture 
of the tax-ridden martyr somewhat like 
this: 

‘Never in the history of the town has 
an improvement of any kind been made 
that in any way affected the judge with. 
out the usual remonstrance from him. 
He stood in the way of curbing and gut- 
tering Lexington avenue Jast fall, and 
finally begged for a respite, which he got. 
He tried to stop the opening of Elm street. 
When the city wished to have Monroe 
strect flagged he bobbed up with a pro- 
test, claiming that the street was not 
opened. The city had to stop, and the 
peoole living on the side of Monroe street 
opposite the judge's farm were forced to 
wade through mud in order to reach 
Lexington avenue. Columbia avenue, 
Hope avenue, and every other street that 
in any way affects the judge, were blocked 
und hampered by him. The forty acres 
which the judge still holds as a farm were 
purchased by him for $1,100. Now he 
would not take an average of from $500 
to $700 alot, Whence came this advance 
from $1,100 for forty acres to $700 fora 
single lot?) Not from any improvements 
the judge has made, but from the im- 
provements made by the men who now 
want Humilton avenue flagged,” 

The president of the Passaic city coun- 
cil is not a single tax man, but as they 
siuy inthe game of hide-and-go-seek, he 
is getting very, very warm, And the 


sume may be said of Councilman Swain, 
who made his maiden speech on this 
occasion, in which he declared the council 
had no right to consider Judge Simmons; 
that it was not the province af the coun- 
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| cit to consider individuals at all; and 


that the question was, ‘shall we improve 
this street in order to accommodate the 
men whose money and enterprise has in- 


creased the value of Judge Simmons’s 


farm land from $1,100 for forty acres to 
$700 for a single lot?’ Councilman Swain 
remarked by way of conclusion that it 
may be a hardship for aman to hold farm 
land bought at $30 an acre, paying for no 
improvements and paying tax only on 
farm land after the price advances to 
#700 a lot, but that it was a hardship 
which he would be willing to endure. 
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In the same issue of the Passaic Daily 
News in which the council meeting is re- 
ported appears a letter from J. J. Bar- 
nard, a thorough single tax man, whom 
the News had accused, as if it were a con- 
clusive argument against the purity of 
Mr. Barnard's motives, of having owned 
land himself. In the course of this let- 
ter Mr. Barnard says: 

I have never, at any time since the creation 
of the universe, been the owner of any land 
in Passaic, and any reply to me, based on the 
assumption of such ownership, falls to pieces, 
But if I did own land and put it to use, the 
terms “‘speculator” and “grabber” would be 
misapplied; neither would such ownership be 
any answer at all to my contention, which 
was and is, that none but land owners will 
ultimately benefit by the proposed new fac- 
tories. 

IT have no system of political economy, any 
more than I havea system concerning the 
multiplication table ur the axioms of Euclid. 
Itisa fact that twice two make four; it is 
incontestaubly true that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts) Aud these facts re- 
main so, whether a mau believes them or not 
and whether he knows them or not. Just as 
true it is that land, labor and eapital are the 
three factors in production, the first two es- 
sential, the third auxiliary. And itis also 
incontestable that the product of those fac- 
tor’ is divided between rent, wages and in- 
terest. Land gets rent, labor gets wages, 
capital gets interest. 

If you find anything “top heavy” about 
this statement, the man who points it out 
will confer a lasting benetit on his kind. Aud 
these things are not so because I say them or 
because any one else says them; they are said 
because they are true, and cannot be success- 
fully contradicted by any one, nor will they 
be disputed by any one who thinks about 
what he says and desires to say what he hon- 
estly thinks. 


The cigar ins utaelaiers having large- 
ly voted fora protective tariff, are now 
asking congress to partially abolish it 
for the benefit of their business. Ata 
well attended meeting of the trade, after 
numerous speeches and the reading of 
letters from leading manufacturers out of 
the city, it was resolved that congress be 
requested to enact such laws as will enable 
cigar manufacturers to make cigars in 
bond for export only, ‘‘free of all tax or 
duty.” This means that the cigar manu- 
facturers want to import foreign tobacco 
under a bond that it will be used only in 
the manufacture of cigars to be exported, 
and to manufacture cigars of both foreign 
and domestic tobacco under a bond that 
they are to be sold out of the country 
only. In consideration of the bond both 
internal revenue and tariff taxes are to 
be remitted. All this could be done with. 
out a bond by abolishing the internal 
revenue and tariff laws. 

In favor of the tariff laws it is urged 
that they are necessary to keep up Amer- 
ican wages in the cigar trade, but if that 
is true how could cigars be manufactured 
under bond forexportat American wages ? 
If we do not export cigars now it is not on 
account of our “high wages,” but on ac- 
count of tariff duties and internal taxes, 
as the request of these cigar manufact- 
urers shows, 

Why is it that cigar manufacturers 
want a protective tariff on tobacco, 
wndan internal revenue tax on cigars, 
and yet want permission to manufacture 
under bond for export? This is the reason: 
Internal revenue taxation by requiring 
manufacturers’ bonds limits the number 
of people who can manufacture, and forces 
journeymen to bunt a job instead of 
manufacturing on their own account, 
Tariff taxes on foreign tobacco jncrease 
its price, thereby making more capital 
hecessary to engage in manufacturing 
from foreign tobacco and buttressing the 
monopoly in cigar manufacture, of 
which the internal revenue system 
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is the foundation, But these forms 
of taxation close the foreign cigar 
inarket to our manufacturers and they 
want sucha modification of the taxing 
laws as will open the foreign market 
to them without breaking up their monop- 
oly. Therefore, they propose an addi- 
tional bond which will make it still more 
difficult for small manufacturers to com. 
pete and at the same time give to the 
large manufacturer the benefits ef protec- 
tion at home and of free trade abroad. 
This is the. reason that the cumbrous 
bonding system is proposed instead of the 
simple non-taxing and non-bonding sys- 
tem under which tobacco may be freely 
bought and cigars freely made, 





But after all the manufacturers are 
counting without 2 most essential. ele- 
ment. Protection at home and free trade 


abroad is a practical impossibility. Ex- | 


ported cigars must be paid for, and the 
only way of paying for them in the lone 
run is with products of another kind; but 
the foreign products with which the 
cigars might be paid for are to a greater 


or less extent kept out of the country by | 


the tariff. and to the extent that they are 
kept out the “cigars for export only” will 
be kept in, 


The friends of the single tax in Kansas 
are fortunate in having so excellent a 
single tax paper as the Jeffersonian, pub- 
lished by Mr. W. H, T. Wakefield at 
Topeka, Itisan admirable paper, able, 
courageous and clever, and it cannot fail 
to do important work in a state where the 
republican majority is so great that it 
will surely topple the party over before 
longs. 








The Commercial Advertiser of this city 
is opposed to the single tax, but itis a 
sound free trade paper, and, singularly 
enouch, really believes in the truths de- 
elared in the Declaration of Independence, 
These idiosyncrasies sometimes bring the 
paper perilously near to the single tax 
idea; as for instance, when in discussing 
the question of southern competition with 
the Pennsylvania mine owners it declares: 
“There is no such thing as over produc. 
tion so long as there is a single man, 
woman or child in the world who has less 
than he or she wants of the necessaries 
and comforts of life.” This fits in beauti+ 
fully with the ‘‘new political economy,” 
but it cannot be reconciled with the idea 
of the old school economists. Perhaps 
the Commercial Advertiser will some 
day seriously ask why it is that in this 
country, with resources capable of sus- 
taining in comfort a thousand millions of 
people,” and with a population of less 
than seventy millions, there are plenty of 
men, women and children who do hard 
work and yet have far less than they want 
of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
thus causing an apparent over production 
because those who want things, and 
actually need them, are unable to buy. 

The Chicago Evening News offers some 
excellent advice to the Ohio democrats, 
who seem to be in a quandary as to 
whom they shall nominate for governor, 
The News tells them that they “might 
win by taking upa man like Tom L. John- 
son of Cleveland, and making 4 straight- 
out free trade fight, such as he made last 
fall in the Twenty-first district for 
congress.” Speaking of Mr. Johnson's 
splendid and almost successful fight, the 
News says: 

He announced himself as an absolute free 
trader when he accepted the nomination and 
bis canvass was conducted on a platform that 
made dead and forgotten bourbons turn in 
their graves aud sent shudders of horror all 
along the lines of the living mossbacks, who 
regarded him with unmixed alarm, They were 
so afraid of him that they hunted cover, but 
their places were more than filled by the 
progressive fellows who were attracted by 
Johuson's rallantry, and controlled by the 
fervor of his crusade against unjust taxation, 
The result at the polls was a high tribute to 
his personal fame and a complete vindication 
of his aggressive policy, His suceess was 
prevented solely by the use of money in 
lavish quantities for the importation and eor- 
ruption of voters ina district where the pro- 
tectionists had always had their own way, 


advice has no hope that the Ohio demo! 


erats will have the sagacity or courage to” 
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The News while thus offering sound / 
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accept it. Perhaps not, yet the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Johnson for governor would 
be alittle if any more surprising to him 
and his friends than was his nomination 
for congress last fall. 











~The News has recently, in a quiet way, 
been doing good service for the single tax 
in Chicavo. Austin isa suburban town 
where many Chicago workmen have built 
homes because Jand was cheap there. The 
tax assessors have recently been fining 
these men heavily for making improve- 
ments and meanwhile carrying on the 
assessment books at n valuation of #60 
per acre large tracts of land in the village 
that could readily be sold at $2,500 per 
acre. The News tells the indignant home 
builders that this discrimination between 
land in use and land out of use encourages 
speculators to hold land idle and thus 
makes it more difficult for workmen and 
others to obtain building sites, It says: 
“The cottager who has slaved ard saved 
for ten or fifteen yeats for the money ne 
has experded on a lot and the lome he 
has built upon it, should not be. expected 
to regard that system of taxation 
altogether just, which, besides fining him 


for daring to erect a roof above his 
head, with an annual renewal of the 


penalty, deliberately rates his lot eight or 
ten times higher than the adjoining ‘acre 
property,’ whose value has been increased 
by his improvements and which is too 
often a barrier to the further development 
of the community.” 


Tn another issue, commenting on the 
failure of the street car strike at St. Paul, 
the News says there are too many men 
looking for situations to permit the suc- 
cess of an attempt to corner the labor 
market, and it says : 

In order that wages should be raised the 
elevating force must be applied to the lowest 
elass of labor. If men could earn $2 a day 
working for themse!ves comparatively few 
would take 8! a day and have a boss. If 
there is any general desire that wagesin all 
occupations should increase then it must be 
learned why unskilled laborers are paid so 
much less than they earn. They are notable 
to employ themselves. And why not? The 
access to natural opportunities is shut off to 
them. Until this is opened one mightas well 
try to lift himself over the fence by his boct- 
straps as to raise hiswages by a strike. How 
to get at this difflenlty is a question worth 
studving aud it is exciting the interest of 
thinking menall over the country. 

Tn still another editorial article the 
News takes the assessors of Chicago to 
_ task for undervaluing vacant lots, and 
points out that this undervaluation nec- 
essarily imposes unfair burdens on im- 
proved property and puts a premium on 
the “holding of lots aud lands idle against 
arise in the market.” 

All of this is simple justice and com- 
mon sense, and doubtless commends. it- 
self as such to the readers of the Chicago 
Evening News, and it cannot fail of ef- 
fect on the public mind now that such 
questions are agitated in Chicazo., This 
is the beauty of the single tax theory. If 
it is once pointed out to men who have 
begun to think on the subject of taxu- 
tion they without further assistance find 
in their own experience and observation 
facts and arguments that sustain the 
theory. No service can be rendered to 
our cause equal to that rendered by a 
newspiuper or speaker who brings the 
facts concerning the present monstrous 
system of taxation straight home to the 
people of some locality, points out the 
only method of rehef, and thus leaves 
them to think it out for themselves, Such 
people will need no corverting, They 
will convert themselves, 


A New Club in Dakata, 

Mapison, Dak.—The newly organized single 
tax club of this place has printed in tract 
forma set of single tax resolutions passed at 
‘aclub meeting on May 15, 1889 which are 
handed, together with one of the eight-page 
tracts of the Single tax library, to those we 
wish to influence. The president of the club 
is EK. HW. Evenson; seeretary, Lb. dg, Anderson; 

trensurer, J. G, Smalley, % HL B. 


A uct, 
New York World, 
—. Uf the farmers were not tuxed so much by 
the war tari! on pretty nearly everything 
that they have to buy there would nat’ be so 
 aBy Mortgages to supervise. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


A friend sends me this advertisement, 
eut from the columns of the Tflealth 
Monthly, Itis pretty long, but I think, 
forall that, it is worth printing entire: 

A LAUDABLE ENTERPRISE—THE AMERICAN COL- 
ONIZATION AND [INDUSTRIAL BUREAUS--CAPI- 
TAL STOCK $500,000, IN SHARES OF Sb BACH, 
WITH POWER TO INCHEASE TO $5,000,000, 

The chief objects are: 

1, To help the industrious homeless poor to 
settle on farms or in) other suitable bome- 
steads, and thence become self-helpful, ulti- 
mately payiog for aud owning their own 
homesteads, : 

2, To probibit the liquor traffic in any set- 
tlement of the bureaus, thereby preventing 
drunkenness and consequent degrading pov- 
erly and otber evils. 

2%. To establish such colonies, and build 
towns in the midst thereof, wherever suituble 
land can be bud and co-operative aid is us- 
sured. 

4 To carry on this bumane work untiit ull 
the industrious needy poor, Who are over- 
crowding the clues and consequently sulfer- 
ing, shatt have been properly culouized. 

We have undertuken this work 


J]. Because there are over 10,000,000 home- 
less needy poor, now in the United States, 
and these, owing tu the liquor traflie, are nu- 
merically increasing atu trightful rate. 

2 Because, if these ten million homeless 
poor were properly colonized, they would 


' become self-sustamiung citizens worth fully 


$1,000 per capita to the nation rather thau the 
worthless sutferers they are. Thus aggregat- 
ing ten billion dollars new national wealth in 
souls rechammed. 

3. Because it is impossible to find home- 
steads and employment for the surplus work- 
ers and reclaim the drunkards and relieve the 
suffering while they remaiu iu the cities thus 
degraded in and by enforced idleuess. 

4. Because we would beed the warning of 
Jesus who sitid, that, ‘Tuasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it uato me, the Son of Man.” 

5. Because, if we coutinue to neglect to help 
the poor and needy to get free of the curse 
of drunkenness and become self-helpful, dire 
results must foliow. 

6. Because it is the patriotic duty of every 
citizen to see that the homeless poor have 
their inherent and proper cbauces iu the y.ur- 
suit of wealth and happiness. 

% Because if every well-to-do citizen will 
promptly subscribe one or more shares, we 
shall bave mouey enough to carry out this 
work without embarrassing anyoue. 

The shaves are only one dollar each. 

Therefore, let every well-to-do citizen 
promptly subscribe for one or more shares, 
according to bis or her ability, and thereby en- 
sure the success of the enterprise aud secure 
a ood investment. \ 

To the owners of undeveloped lanus. 


We specially invite the owners of unde- 
veloped lund in the several states and terri- 
tories to come into this arrangement and sub- 
scribe some portion of their land ato fair 
raluation and cu-work with us for its proper 
development and the carrying out of our 
plans. We cau guarantee to them a safe aud 
protitable investment, 

The following statement in regard to the 
enterprise has been indorsed by mauy promi- 
nent and influeutial people, only a limited 
number of Whuse names appear in this adver- 
tisement: 

“We have carefully examined into the pur- 
poses aud plans set forth by Colonel Rogers, 
In his Prospectus of the American Coloniza- 
tion and ludustrial Bureaus for setthog and 
protitubly employing the homeless and needy 
poor (who are overcrowding our cities, and 
consequentiy suffering for lack of proper 
chance.) ip suitable agricultural districts, aud 
thence aiding them tuo becume self-sustaining, 
and we bave no hesitation in saying that we 
believe the undertaking of Colonel Rucers to 
be vet only feasible, but practical Christian 
philanthropy, which we all might well aud 
safely aid in carrying Gut, no Jess for the up- 
lifting of suffering bumanity than for the 
common Weal, Self-help is certainly the best 
possible aid for the suffering poor. 

“The proposed enterprise eminently pro- 
vides for ali this, and if wisely carried out, 
us proposed, it will be a great boon to all 
classes, for it dues away with all mere charit- 
able gifts fur the able-rodied poor, and puts 
themin a Wav not only for self-support, but 
for owning their own homesteads aud reim- 
bursing their benefactors,” 

Robert Colyer, D.D., Pastor Church of the 
Messiah, corner Purk avenue and Fifty-third 
street. 

\. K. Funk, D.D., of Messrs, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, publishers, 18 and 20 Park place. 

Charies BR. Treat, Assistant Pastor St. 
Thomas’ Chureh, corner Filth avenue and 
Fifty-third street. 

Herbert A. Lee, American 
Avency, 245 Browdway, 

Juhu P. St. dobu, Prohibition Candidate for 
President of the Waited States, 1Ss4. 

Choton B. Fisk, Perobibition Candidate for 
President of the United States, [Sss, 

B. Franklin Clark, M.D, Principal Belvi- 
dere Seminary, Belvidere, N. J, 

Charles H. Eaton, DD., Pastor of the 
Church of the Iivine Paternity, Fifth avenue 
and Forty-fifth street, 

@George K. Scott, Editor and Manager, 2 
Vandewater street. : 

Jobo Loyd Thomas, Secretary National 
Prohibition Bureau, 82 Bast Peurteenth street. 

Edwin BP. ide, inaoager Brooklyn branch 
Equitable Life insurance company. 

Frances EK. Woallard, president Women's 
National Christian temperance union, Eyvans- 
tou, EL 

Samuel Dickie, chairman executive com- 
mittee, Nutioual prohibition parry, Albion, 
Mich. neem 

W Jennings Demorest, probibition bureaus, 
gy Kast Fourteenth street, 

Otlicers: Andrew J. Rogers, president; 
Viola H. Gilbert, vice-presiuent; George K, 
Sith, secretury; Stephen H. Guge, treasurer, 


Collecting 
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Thomas BRickerstalf, neent, 388 Exchange | as wellas a philanthropist, has not cut 


chambers, Exchanee station, Liverpool, Mag. 
Agents wanted in every state and city. 


For further information and documents show. | 


ing the purposes and plans, apply to Andrew 
J. Rogers, president A. CG. and 7. bureaus, 245 
Broudway, New York. 

Here, at last, is something practical. 
Here is philanthropy getting down to 
business, and proposing to form oa joint 
stoch corporation, with officers, directors, 
and, above all other things, dividends, for 
the abolition of poverty and the extirpa- 
fion of the rum evil. fT can’t help laugh- 
ingatita little. But T hasten tosay that 
Tdon't think it ought to be lanehed at— 
at least there should be nothing of the 


sneer in the lnaueh that greets it, Dr, 
Collver, Dro Funk, General Fisk, Miss 


Willard and the other indorsers of Mar. 
Rogers's plin, are honest people. sincerely 
anxious for the wood of mankind and 
working for it with aself-devotion worthy 
of all praise. Thev really are philun- 
thropists. To sneer at any philanthropic 
scheme that has received their deliberate 
approval, would be worse than foolish, 

But though if would be wrong to sneer, 
it certainky is right to criticize, While I 
cheerfully admit thafi the proposed col- 
onization and industrial bureaus are ceap- 
able of effecting much temporary good, 
T think that in the end they would only 
intensify the evils they are expected to 
cure, T venture, therefore, to: point out 
what seems to mea radical defect in this 
method of poverty abolition, 

Just rearrange the statements of this 
prospectus and its indorsement, and they 
present the folowing arguinent: 

There are ten million) homeless 
necdy poor in the United States, 

They are homeless and needy hecause 
they are deprived of “(heir inberent and 
proper chances in’ the pursuit: of wealth 
and happiness.” They are kept ina con- 
dition of “enforced idleness,” 

It. is impossible to abolish the rum evil 
while men are “thus degraded in and by 
enforced idleness.” 

If these ten million homeless and needy 
poor are given their “inherent and proper 
chances in the pursuit: of wealth and hiap- 
piness,” they will become Cself-sustainings 
citizens worth fully BL.000. per capita to 
the nation, rather than the worthless suf- 
ferers they now are.” 
~The only way to secure them their “in- 
herent and proper chances in the pursuit 
of wealth and happiness” is to vive them 
access to the land—to help them to settle 
on farms, “or other suitable homesteads,” 

It is “the patriotic duty of every citi- 
zen” to see that this is done, 

Puss! puss! puss! Witty! kittv! kitty! 
Take care Miss Willard! Take care Dr. 
Fank and Dr. Collyer, and-all the rest of 
you philanthropic indorsers of Colonel 
Rowers's scheme. The single tax cat will 
be ivall your Taps at once if you don't 
watch out. You dont see her yet, but 
she has her eye on vou and is getting 
ready fora jump. 


and 


Alast the cat don’t jump. Miss Wile 
lard, and Dr. Funk, and Dro Collyer, and 
all the other philanthropists, ave looking 
straight at her. and one would think they 
couldn't well help taking notice of her, 
But they never see her, and pussy (urns 
away. Observe, now, bow they propose 
to set about this sspatriotie duyy" of 
securing nen that aecess fo natural op- 
portunities which will insure thems otheir 
Inherent and proper chamees in the pur. 
suit of wealth and happiness.” 

They invite all the men and women who 
want to see poverty and intemperance 
abolished, and who recognize, what dhey 
evidently consider a self-evident fact, thet 
this can only be done by giving men ac. 
cess to natural opportunities, to chip init 
least one dollar each, And they make a 
special appeal to “the owners of unde vel- 
oped tand” to tsubscribe SOME PORTION Of 
theiy dana at oa fieie vaeluietien,” ocean. 
tecings them va safe and proftivole imvest. 
ment? Theyre far too wise to suggest 
that these owners of mideveloped land 
should subscribe ALL their fand svita far 
valuation.” They know wellenough, per- 
haps iustinetively, perhaps as a result al 
careful thought, that though such an cine 
vestinent” might be safe enough, i would 
not be by any means is profitable as the 
one they actually propose, Ses 

Suppase the corporation formed—the 
plaginaetual operation, A tmailian men 
and women have subscribed a dollar caeh, 
apd Colonel Mulberry Sellers, whoo owns 
two hundred thousand peres of weld land 
in Tennessee, has putin a hundred thou. 
sund acres ata fair valugtion, say Fl per 
acre, The colonel being a business wan 


his block of land in two, and contributed | 
nsolid halfiof if fo) the corporation, Te 
has had it laid off in quarter sections, and 
eontributed every other one, reserving 
the alternate quarter sections for himself, 
And so the company is equipoed for busi- 
ness. Ti has amilfion cothurs in cash and 
i hainadred thousand geres of practically 
valtteless land, that if comldn't sell ata 
dollar an acre if it tried. Now what does 
it do? 

Tt carefully selects frome among the de- 
serving poor of New York, who would. be 
industrious if folks would det themr go to 
work, 9,900 families, who consent to be 
transported to Pennessee on condition. of 
receiving each a homestead of twenty 
deres, With rade house ind an outfit of 
simple tools, not for nothing-—oh dear nog 
that would be fo encourage  panperism— 
but for say S20 an acre, with the cost of | 
transportation, house and outfit: added, 
Money payable in fen, fifteen ov twenty 
years, perhitps with inferest or perhaps 
without. ‘The 5,000 industrious poor are 
daly planted, and gooto work at onee.:. 
Some, with anaplitude for firming, bein’ 
fo (il the soi Others make shoes and 
clothes, do carpenterand blacksmith worl: 
and sell their products to their farming 
brethren, One nian starts a newspaper, 
anotheropensa little store third, perhaps, 
becomes a cloreyaian and earns waewes © 
asa preacher, lvervbody is) busy, and 
evervbody gets as rich as the tax catherer - 
will allow. New settlers are attracted, 
to whom Colonel Seders philinthropically 
sells land at five, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
fifty dollars an aere, the price naturally 
risine as the demumd increases. Tong be- 
fore the time comes for the tinal payinent 
to the colonization and industrial bureau, 
the five thousand. industrious poor have 
been trimsformed into ten or fifteen thon 
sand not quite so industrious rich, who 
erect a statue to Colonel Rowers, and are 
profoundly exercised over the question, 
What they shall do with the many do- 
servine poor who have somehow crowded 
into that neighborhood. Colonel Mual- 
berry Sellers is a coy times millionaire, 
wv splendid specimen of self-made Ameri- 
can omanhood, dle is universally re. 
spected, tins founded the great Sellers 
university -- having first repurchased 
much of the dand near its location-—--and 
sits in conteress rts a senator from Ten- 
nessee, As for Colonel Rogers's corpora. 
tion, tS St shares are worth $50 each. Tt. 
has settled ten millou people on ‘unde- 
veloped tend,” and, with the blessing of 
Providence, it hapes to settle ten million 
more, 


Anything overdrawn in this? T don’t 
think so. Its a pretty sanguine forecast 
of the future, Toadmit, bat can you lay 
your fingeron any single part of it and 
say if isn’t perfectly possible? T don't 
think vou can, Indeed, in some respects, 
I dont think iVs nearly as rosy as it 
might be, If Colonel Rorers will listen 
fomy advice, Poan tell him how to get 
his poor people on to ‘Sondeveloped land,” 
and at the same time make a creat deal 
more money for his coloniziution and in. 
dustrial bureaus than now contem- 
plates, fnstead of selling: Colonel Sell: 
ers's lund to the worthy industrious poor 
whom he settles on it, let him give it 


hie 


(6 them o for nothing, om . condition 
that they shall sell it} to Adm 
at S80 cum oaere, with the price 


af all provements added, twenty vears 
henee. That wilh give the industrious 
poor people twenty years’ use of the “un- 
developed Tand,” and a cash capital of 
S400 Gach with whieh to start on aw search | 
for more “undeveloped land.’ Ouly, if 
the colonel adopts this plan, he mustn't 
expect to wet a statue—untess an cfligy in 
the middle of a bontire can be called a 
statue, For when the twenty years is 
up, the people of his settlement will 
awaken to the faet that all the value of 
their tind bas been created by ther own 
presence upon and around it; and: they 
“will be verviapt bo hold meeting and ask 


whit Colonel Rovers amd fis associates 9° 


have done that they should: cham the 
right to buy for 0 aw land value of seve, 
‘oral bundced, thiet they have dane nothing’ _ 
whirtever to produce, ce 


Can't Colonel lovers, and De. Collyer, - 
wod Miss Williard, aud: the rest ob these 
well qneaning plolanthrapists, see that 
ther proposed scheme of colonization is 
nothing more than an attenmpt lo empty 
horse troueh by povingea dipper at one 


Pend, while samebody else us working a 


puinpat the other Relieve the worthy 


poor by colonizing them ou ‘undeveloped 
lind?” Why of course you citn, There's nes 
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-Tand,” other poor people will crowd in to’ 


days of the late centennial woud be as 


LO | | THE 











nothing simpler 
move the poor people out of New York 
orany other city on to your “undeveloped 


The Fallacy of Socialism. 

In THe STANDARD of May 1, in com- 
Menting Upon an article in the American 
KNconomist, Dsaid: “it makes no dilference 
how close a monopoly ia man miuy bieve. 
He cannot raise lis prices without lessen- 
ing bis production’? When DT used the 
expression Twas endeavoring to show 
that any taxation upon industey must act 
asa check upon production; forthe reason 
that if theanan who pays the tax in the 
first place does not diminish his produc. 
tion, he cannot raise his prices so as to 
throw the burden of the tax upon the con- 
stunery he imust bear the whole weight of 
It himself If a gas company, for exam- 
ple, charging $E25 a thousand feet for 
gas is saddled with a tax of only one cent 
thousand, it must either pay the tax out 

















take their places, And the faster the 
moving goes on the denser will be the 
crowding. Publish it) to the world) that 
there is in New York an association 
that will secure amen. the privilege 
of access to natural opportunities on the 
one condition that they shall not be able 
to pay for them--publish that to the 
world, and compel men to believe it by 
actually deing it—and fhe crowd that 
thronged New York during the three 


nothing by comparison, “Men wand ac- 
eess fo natural opportunities, They 
strurele and fight, and starve themselves, 
and oppress each other in the attenmpt to 
get it. Let them think that you will 


vive it them for nothing, and see whit 
will come of it. Tae saloots you are so 
anxious to abolish will be quadttupled in 
number. The overcrowding you lament 
will be intensified a hundred fold. The 
“uplifting of suffering humanity.’ for 
which you hope, can never be brought 
about by the meins you propose to use, 


Miss Willard, Dro Collyer, De funk, 
can't you see wherein the trouble lies. 
You almost see it. Won't vou look a 
@ little, and try und see it quite? You 
know that the people you want to aid are 
“suffering for lack of proper chances.” 
Don't vou see that the thing to be done is 
to secure them the proper chances, not 
out of charity, not by some scheme of 
speculation and profit, but as a matter of 
right? Cam tyousee that the only trouble 
is that men have been allowed to mo- 
nopolize the chances aud hold them idle 
till they can wring from the suffer- 
ings of those robbed of the chances, 
satisfaction for their greed? Arent 
there plenty oof chances  Iving idle 
right ino and around New York, sim- 
ply because the men allowed to call them 
“theirs” domt choose to pormit. them to 
be used? Does it never occur to you that 
for aman who wants to go tu work to 
have to beg permission to go to work 
from his fellow man is a blasphemy 
against God? Think, Miss Willard! Think, 
philanthropic gentlemen! Think, you 
sworn preachers of the will of God, the 
equal Father of all his htunan children! 
The problem of the ages is before you, 
You are not far from its solution. Oh, 
think! and do it quickly, ere a worse thing 
befall! T. 1. WCREADY, 


A Few Points to Karmers,. 
FARMER’S CLUB, TOWN FALL RIVER, } 
Lusalle County, Lik § 
Gentlemen: I was permitted recenty to ad- 
dress you and bring to your uotice the single 
tux, asa movement to free the farmers and 





all other workers from unjust aud oppressive 


burdens impused by mouopory. 

I pviuted out to you that the element of 
monopoly has its foundation i the private 
appropriation of God-given batural opportuno- 
ities, and exposed the fallacy that whe farm- 
er’schief interests are those of a land owner 
aud capitalist. 

I pointed out that in those relations he is 
utterly insignificant when country values are 
compared with city, town and mine values, 
and especially when compared with his func- 
tions as a worker. 

1 pointed out that the farmer is intrinsically 
and essentiully a laborer, and that the cause 
of labor is his cause. 

The monopoly of land isthe parent of all 
other monopolies which despoil you, and 
while it exists these are safe from attack, 

The farmer is the chief bulwark of defense 
for this mouster of theft, for he ts flattered to 
consider himself a land owner and willingly 
subinits to have the bulk of the enormous city 
rents suddied ontu him in his capacity as a 
consumer. 

The single tax is more than an eceonomic 
question; it is a religion of bumanity and has 
allthe force of compelling the devotion of 
heart and soul of him who has seen the light, 

The single tax appeals to every good and 
just man for support for it: emphazises the 
tatherhood of God und the brotherhood of 
man. Its fundamental principle is the essence 
of justice which Christiautty preaches, “Do 
upto others as you would they should do unte 

ou. ° 
. I again earnestly urge you tomake the study 
of this question, one of paramount importance 
and place myself and services ut your com- 

wand. Very truly yours, 
GEORGE G, GUENTHER, 
Galloway, Lusalle County, IL 
Jeoking Forward—a Long Way, 
Koston Courier, 

Landlord (to applicant for a tenement)— 
Have you any children! 

Applicunt—None, 

L~Then you can have the tencment, 

d Applicant (to bindloid)—Have you any chil- 
rep 

ToeYes, I've four, 

A.~—Theu I don’t want your tenement, 

L~Why not! 

A.— Because J make it a rule never to bie 
of a landlord who bas children. 
























of its own poeket, or Consent to produce 
less gras tha it otherwise would have pro- 
duced. Because it can only shift the tax 


on fo the constmers of its gas by charging 
S.26 0 thousand instead of $1.25; and it 
suntot selbas mueh cas at S126 as it can 
at F125. The moment the gas company 
arbitrarily raises its price, though by but 
the merest fraction of a cent, the con- 
sutnption of gas will diminish. Yow may 
burnas much as ever, So may I, Bat 
somebody will burn less, Somebody will 
use oil instead of gas; somebody will de- 


cide to-buy one of the patent devices for 


nuniimizane Che conmsum ptiotrof gus; some- 


body will be moved to the practice of 
economy by turning down the gas when 


its hight is not absolutely needed. The 


last straw breaks the camels baelks and 
there are always plenty of camels whose 
backs are loaded within a straw's weirht 
of the breaking point. And if people burn 


Juss gas, the gas company must either 
make less gas, or mike some vas for the 
mere fun oof the thing, Now gas com- 
pinies do not make ges for fun—firother- 
wise, Tf they did, their @xistence would 
be brief. 

And now vw correspondent writes me 
that ina discussion with a friend he 
quoted the sentence J have reproduced 
above, and was met with a flat denial of 
its truth. His friend said it wasn’t ‘so. 
He said that the Standard oil company 
could raise the price of oil at will, with- 


ont producing a barrel of oil less. He 


quite acknowledged that they possessed 
this power because they could restrict 
production if they chose; but he asserted 
that asa matter of fact they do raise the 
price without diminishing production. 
And my correspondent asks me for an 
explaination, Hesays he is perplexed. 

Tthink my correspondent—suppose we 
call him Mr. Smith, which is about as far 
from his real name as anything could 
well be—I think, then, that Mr. Smith 
has wlowed his friend to perplex him by 
using words without proper revard for 
their meanings. Men do that sort of 
thing very easily, and quite unconsciously, 
I confess, with sorrow, that Toften do it 
mvself, 

TI said that no monopolist could raise his 
prices without lessening his production. 
Now the price of a monopolist’s product 
may rise without his raising it, Increased 
demand wil raise prices. In cold weather 
there is an increased demand for coal, 
and the price risesin spite of the fact that 
more coal is being produced than in warm 
weather, It is the custom to say that 
the coal batons have put the price of cou 
up, and Mr. Smith's friend would proba- 
bly point to the fact that they had at 
once raised their prices and increased 
production, Butas a matter of fact they 
have not raised the price of coal at 
all, The increased demand for coal 
has done that. All the coul barons can 
dois to restrict the production of coal to 
the quantity that people will consent to 
use at the enhanced price. They know 
perfectly well—and systematically act 
upon the knowledge—that if they want 
to produce more than that quantity of 
coul they must reduce their price. They 
know, too, that if they want to raise the 
price of coul above the point at which 
the friction of demand and supply has 
fixed it, they must reduce the supply of 
coul—in other words, lessen their pro- 
duction, No earthly power can compel 
or persuade mento burn as much coal at 
BOa tonas they would have burned at 
$5; noras much at §) as they would have 
burned at #4, To do that would require a 
change in man’s nature--an amendment 
to the laws of the universe. And what is 
true of coal is true of everything else, 
including kerosene oil, The price of oil 
may rise or fall, quite independently of 
the Btandard cil company’s volition, As 
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a matter of fact, it docs do so. But if 
the Standard oil company want to raise 
the price of oi} by some act of their own, 
they niust lessen their production-—there 
is no other way. Tf men are forced to pay 
25 cents a galion for oil which bas hereto- 
fore sold at 20 cents, they will burn less oil. 
The Standard oil people know this well 
enough, and act upon the knowledge. 
Mr. Sinith’s friend, I have no doubt, un- 
derstands it well enough in his own busi- 
ness, What he fails to see is the uuiver- 
sality of the law. . 

And To must ask Mr. Smith to observe 
that the word production has a definite 
mneanipg, Which his friend has evidently 
failed to attach to it. Production is not 
merely the making of things; it implies 
also the bringing of the things made to, 
or toward, the consumer A man may 
nuke shoes, and vet not produce any 
shoes; just as a man may shovel sand 
from one heap to another, without pro- 


ducing any sand, If he makes shoes, 


merely for the pleasure of burning them 
after they are made, he may be said to 
produce fuel, but) he certainly cannot be 
said to produce shoes. And the same 
thing is true if, instead of burning his 
shoes when made, he allows them to de- 
compose into their elements move slowly, 
but just as surely, on the shelves of his 
store, or in the lofts of his warehouse, 
To complete the process of shoe produc- 
tion, he must either wear the shoes him- 
self, or start them on their way towards 
the people who wd wear them. 

To fill a tank with oil, is not necessarily 
to produce oil, It may be merely to 
waste oil. The oil is not really produced 
until it has been sold—until the producer 
has finished with it, got it off his hands, 
thrown it into the ever Huctuating reser- 
voirof exchangeable things, to be again 
drawn out by some person who will either 
consume it, und so terminate its existence, 
or by applying labor to it carry the pro- 
cess of production toa still higher point. 
Mr. Smith will see the absurdity of hls 
friend’s remark, if he will consider it in 
the light of these definitions. The Stand- 
ard oil company cannot raise the price of 
oil by a milla gallon—that is, it cannot 
arbitrarily and purely of its own volition, 
increase the price, without at once lessen- 
ing its production. If it wants a higher 
price for its oil, it must consent to sell 
less of it, And selling less oil really 
meaus producing less oil. 

I think it is to its intelligent recognition 
of this unvarying law of supply and de- 
mand, that the Standard oil monopoly 
really owes its prodigious success. The 
men who organized it saw clearly that 
the niere possession of a monopoly could 
do them very little good. Had they 
made it their aim to compel people to pay 
abnormally high prices for oil,they would 
have come to grief as sharp and sudden 
as that which overtook the great copper 
trust. To raise their own prices they 
would have been compelled to restrict 
their own production; while Uy raising 
their own prices they would have stimu- 
lated the production of their competitors. 
That is the rock on which many a strong 
monopoly has struck and gone-to pieces, 
It wrecked the copper trust; it wrecked 
the bagging trust; and I think the signs 
are not wanting that it will break up the 
sugar trust. The Standard oil people 
have avoided it with rare judgement, 
Their steady aim, it seems to me, has been 
at once to stimulate consumption and to 
restrict competition by availing them- 
selves of every opportunity’ to reduce 
prices, They have effected wonderful 
economies in production, It costs fir less 
to place a barrel of petroleum or a gallon 
of vefined oil on the market to-day than 
it did before the Standard oil company 
was organized; and of this reduction in 
cost, the consumers of petroleum and re- 
fined oil have largely reaped the benefit. 
Oil is cheaper because the Standard gil 
company exists. If it were not, there 
would svon be an end of the Standard oil 
monopoly, 

Consider, if it were otherwise. Here is 
kerosene selling at, say, twenty-five cents 
agallon, The Standard oil concern does 
two things, By business manceuvers of 
one kind or another—some of them im- 
moral enough, lam not.concerned to de- 
fend them—it destroys the competition of 
other oi] producers who have been mak- 
ing a living by selling oil at twenty-five 
cents; and it also introduces such econo- 
mies into the process of production that it 
can afford to sell oil at twenty cents, and 
still make suiticient profit on its capi- 
tul employed, For the moment it has the 
field practically to itself, It can say to 
consumers; “You must pay us thirty 
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cents a gallon for oil,” and the consumers 
must pay the price or go without. Or it 
can, if it prefers, reduce the price to twenty 
cents a gallon. Now whieh shall it do? 
Increase the price, of course, says some 
unthinking one, who would gladly have 
invested in the copper syndicate. Ah, 
but observe what will follow. People will 
use less oil, and the Standard company, 
thus forced to produce less, must see a 
portion of itsown capital lving idle. And 
competition will be stimulated. New con- 
cerns will be organized for oil production, 
and they will introduce the economies of 
which the Standard company has ne. 








gleeted to give the public the benefit. In= 


aw few months, the work of monopoly es- 
fablishment will have to be done all over 
again, and this time it will be more difli- 
cult than last.. Suppose it successful, and 
the monopoly re-established. The same 
policy of raising prices will agai produce 


the same results, Fresh competition will, 


be developed, anda fresh battle for mo- 
nopoly must be fought. A succession of 
such struggles would bankrupt any indi- 
vidual or corporation, however wealthy. 
The Standard oil company attempts no 
such foolishness as that. Having the 
field to itself and finding itself able to 
produce oil at twenty cents instead of 
twenty-five, it promptly reduces the price. 
If it is wise, it reduces it just as far as 
possible; but at all events, it: reduces it 
somewhat. The result is increased con- 


sumption, fuller employment for its cap-. 


ital and the discouragement of competi- 
tion. | 

The same thing is true of the Western 
Union telegraph monopoly. It is true, 
too, of the great trunk line railway mon- 
opolies and pools. The secret of their 
success is not merely nor even largely that 


they have fought and overcome competi - 


tion. Itlies in the fact that they have 
stimulated consumption by reducing 
prices. Telegrapbing is farcheaperin the 
United States to-day than it was .years 
avo before the telegraph monopoly was 
established, Railway freights and fares 
are lower than ten years since. Better 
service at lower prices is the constant aim 
of both monopolies. Ido not say that the 
service is anything like as good as it 
might be or ought to be. I do not say 
that the charges might not be made lower 
still, All I assert is that the policy of 
both monopolies has been to stimulate 
consumption by reducing prices; and had 
it been otherwise, the monopolies could 
not have survived. It seems to me to be 
alaw of universal application, that no 
monopoly that involves the expenditure 
of capital and labor can be profitable un- 
less it seeks to reduce prices toward the 
lowest possible level. 

Are such monopolies as the Standard 
oil company, and the Western Union 
telegraph company, and the great rail- 
way lines, a benefit or a detriment to the 
community? Would we be better off if 
there were none of these giant corpora- 
tions, in which men by tens and scores of 
thousands labor toyecher for the produc- 
tion of things, under the direction of a 
single mind co-ordinating their industry ? 
Ido not see how we can escape the con- 
clusion that they do economize produc- 
tion~-they do enable us to obtain the 
things they produce in exchange for less 
of other things than we should have to 
vive if they had no existence. Whzy is it, 
then, that the outcry against them is so 
Joud and so prolonged ? Men’s comphiints 
are never absolutely senseless. When 
they cry with pain, it is a sure sign that 
something is hurting them, What is 
there in these great corporate monopolies 
that hurts humanity ? 

It ought not to be hard for men on 
Whose minds has dawned the full mean- 
ing of the emancipation of natural op- 
portunities to answer these questions, 
In so much as these monopolies have 
their root in freedom—so fir, that is, as 
they are patusal—they are absolutely 
good, Inso much as they are rooted in 
restriction, they are absolutely evil, 
Man, left free, does right, just asa bird, 
left free, flies right, or astone, left free, 
falls right. He obeys God's Jaws, be- 
cause he must obey them—the universe 
would cease to exist if he did not. But 
man, restricted of his freedom, presents 
himself tothe operation of natural law 
after such fashion that, while he must 
obey it, the obedience works his own 
damage and destruction, The evils of 
our great corporations have their single 
root in this—that men are restrained 
from doing the things they naturally 
want to do, . 


Here is a great corporation, producing 
coal in New York. Fron: the river shore op- 
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posite the city stretch miles upon miles of 
steel railway, carefully laid, with bridges, 
cuttings and embankments, and an en- 
ormous outfit of cars and engines—the 
whole concern a single giant tool of pro- 
duction, titilized for bringing coal from 
Pennsylvania to New York. Farotfin the 
Lehigh valley men are busy, learing coal 
from the bowels of the earth. As they get 
it out, other men load it on the cars, and 
other men again guide the cars along the 
rails to their destination new this city. 
Were are thousands upon thousands of 
nen, a great industrial army, all work- 
ing together for a single object—the pro- 
duction of coal in New York—and all 
working under the direction of a single 
cuiding mind, Don’t they produce more 
coal in New York that way than they 
~ possibly could if they were not working 
under the direction of asingle mind? = It 
seems to me they do, Every man’s Jabor 
is co-ordinated to the labor of every other 
man. Every man does his work after 
such fashion as to make the work of every 
other mun somewhat lighter. Surely 
this, as far as it goes, isa goed thing. It 
is natural for men to co-operate together 
after this fashion. They used to do essen- 
tially the same thing, a generation ago, 
at every house raising bee, where one man 
took command, and the others cheerfully 
co-ordinated their labor under his direc- 
tion fo raise the bents into their places, 
And the thing that renders this amazing 
co-operation possible is nothing else than 
freedom. Men are allowed to follow their 
natural tendency to combine theie capital 
-and labor for producing and using a great 
tool of industrv—for digging coal out of 
the ground in Pennsylvania, and produc- 
ing it, with the economy born of co-opera- 
tion, to the people who want to use it in 
New York, 

As with the coal producing corporation, 
go With the Standard off company, with 
the Western Union telegraph company, 
with the great railway lines, with the far 
stretching express companies, with the 
vreat bazar stores of our cities, with the 
creameries and cheese. factories. very 
one of them is a form of co-operation—a 
perfectly natural effort of men to com- 
bine their capital and Jabor for wealth 
production, Jf they really do effect an 
economy of capital and labor—if they 
really do take things cheaper—they sure 
vive and flourish, Otherwise they dis- 
solve away. Their work is a good work, 
anatural work. The condition of their 
existence and prosperity is that they shall 
do their. work. And they are born of 
freedeom, 

But there is, unquestionably, an) evil 
side to these great co-operative corporas 
tions, Tf freedom makes them powerful 
for goad, restriction makes them no less 
powerful for evil. From = freedout they 
derive the beneficent power to increase 
the efficiency of both capital and hibor— 
to produce more wealth wath Jess work, 
From. restriction comes their power to 
appropriate to themscives. the earnings 
of the men in their employ, To restric- 
tion, too, is due the fact that it is not a 
condition of their existence that they 
should do their whole work, perfectly, in 
the completest manner possible-—reduc- 
ing the prices of their products not only 
toward, but actually fo the lowest point 
attainable at any time. We owe it to 
~ freedom that coalis as widely distributed 
and as low in price as itis, We owe it 
to restriction that the distribution is not 
much wider, and the price much lower, 
For freedom promotes wealth production, 
But restriction can never do anything 
but hamper it. 


Suppose industrial emancipation to have 
been achieved, Suppose natural oppor- 
tunities torn from the clutch of private 
ownership by the operation of the single 
tax on land values, Would there, there- 
fore, be an end of our great industrial cor- 
porations? Would the Standard oil com- 
pany, and the Western union telegraph 
company, and the coal producing corpor- 
ations perish away’? To cannot think ait, 
If they are born of freedom, low can 
more freedom put an end to them’? It 
seems to me that they indicate a per- 
fectly natural, and therefore perfectly 
wholesome tendency of men to move 
along a certain dine toward a higher civ- 
ization, I think that with completer 
freedom their usefulness will be iniuoens- 
wrably increased, and only their power 
for evil will he swept away, 

‘Sry to imagine the great coal produc- 
ing corporation 7 spoke of a moment 
sinee, as it would be with the single tax 
jn operation, Men and tools existing as 
they now exist. Nothing changed but 
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conditions. Men are free to apply their 
labor to any natural opportunities not 
uctually in use by other men, on condi- 
tion simply of vendering to the commit 
nity that portion of the product of their 
labor thatis due to the unconscious, in- 
voluntary co-operation of the community 
—in other words, to the presence of pop- 
ulation, What, ander such changed con- 
ditions, would men be most likely to do— 
to separate themselves, cach seeking an 
opportunity of little economic value and 
producing wealth by individual exertion, 
with the aid of such simple tools as a sin- 
ele man can use—or to crowd together 
for the purpose of working together, of 
co-operating, so that cach man working 
with his fellows might produce thrice, 
four times, it might be ten or twenty 
times the wealth he could produce ly 
working singly? I think there can be 
but one answer to that question, They 
would come together for co-operation. 
And-in such co-operation would there not 
be a place for the corporation—for the co- 
ordinatine power, managing all the de- 
tails of production from the mines in 
Pennsylvania to the wharves on the Tfud- 
son, appointing to each man the work he 
could do for the greatest general advan- 
tage, supplying the mighty railway tool 
that so inereases the efficieney of labor, 
making sales and watching markets? 
Would there be no place for the captain 
of industry in such asystem? Truly, I 
think he would have such a place as to- 
dav he would not dare to dream of. The 
real captain of industry, that is—not the 
dexterous manipulator of the stoek mar- 
ket. 





Don't jump to conclusions. Think. It is 
easy tosay thateven with the single tax in 
operation the owners of arailway between 
the Pennsylvania coal mines and the 
wharves of Jersey City would have an ab- 
solute monopoly, and could dictate terms 
to the coal miners at one end, and the coal 
consumers atthe other, But as a matter 
of fact, they wouldn't have anything of 
the kind. 

What they would have would be the 
possession of a vast, enormously costly, 
and rapidly decaying tool of production— 
iv tool whose mere possession would be 
useless to them, if they could not induce 
men to use it fo its full capacitw. And 
they conld not induce men so to use it Un- 
less they gave them the full measure of 
the carninys of their labor, Remember 
that they could not then, as now, go into 
the market place offering the boon of em- 
ployment to hungry men snatching at it 
eagerly. They would have to zaduce the 


laborers to come to work for them, and 


the laborers would be free to come or stay 
away as might seem best to them.  bm- 
ployers would be secking workmen, not 
men employers. With the bidding once 
started in that direction, how long would 
it be before the laborers wages would rise 
tothe falllimitof hisearnings? And then 
indeed the corporate monopoly would be 
compelled to perform its proper work or 
perish, It would have to cheapen = pro- 
duction, not by underpaying labor, but by 
co-ordinating it more skilfully. It would 
hive to wok for its living, and it would 
die unless it did. 


Ithink it is because they see clearly 
this tendency of humanity ta advance 
along the line of industrial co-operation, 
that the advocates of state socialism look 
forward toa time when all the industry 
of a country, if not of the world, shall be 
marshalled for co-operation under one 
great central co-ordinating corporation, 
representing the entire people. They re- 
joice over the formation of every trust— 
over the development of every wide-reach- 
ing monopoly, They are pleased to see 
corporation consolidate with corporation, 
to see the hig stores swallow up the little 
stores, and then amalgamate themselves 
into a bigger store than ever Phe ine 
evitable tendency of all this, they believe, 
is towards the evolution of a few eiant 
monopolies, embracing all, or uearly all, 
the industries of the country, Onee this 
stage of development is reached, the as- 
sumption of the control of these mo- 
nopolies by the central authority will, 
they think, be only aw question of 
time, Already the government men- 
agement of railways and telegraphs 
is beng seriously agitated, Already 
the government bias asserted the right 
to regulate industry so faras to for. 
bid those under its authority to buy ‘in 
foreign markets, under penalty of fine or 
imprisonment, or both, Ata hasty glance 
it would seem as though our socialist 
friends had reason for the faith that is in 
them, and the tendency of humanity 
really were toward the social crystalliza- 


tion of which they dream, And that 
such a condition would be preferable to 
What we now endure, I, for one, am quite 
willing toadmilt. ButTdo not think we 
are jn any way tending towards state 
socialism, And even were state sociitlism 
attainable, To think that its adoption, 
though it might relieve the present siti 
ation, would effectually bar any farther 
progress of civilization, and might at last 
thrust society back info barbarisin, 


The industrial combinations and cor- 
porations thaf we term: monopolies have 
been bern of freedom—the freedom of 
nen to combine, to separate, to limit their 
personal liability by public announcement, 
fo try experiments in co-operation, Toa 
certain extent. indeed, they have been 
fostered by governmental interference, as 
in {he case of the protective tariff But 
it is to be noted that just io proportion as 
they have received this governmental 
fostering, they have failed of the true 
purpose of their being—to lessen the cost 
of production by co-ordinating the in- 
dustry of the men in their employ. The 
Standard oil monopoly, deriving little 
benefit, from the protective tariff, finds 
prosperity in increasing the consimption 
of its product by making oilcheaper, The 
sugar trust, whose very existence de- 
pends on governmental support through 
the tariff, can find no profit save in shut- 
ting down refineries, lessening production, 
and so raising the price of sugar And 
what is true of these two monopolies, T 
think, will be found true of all the others, 
Justin proportion as they are free from 
the blight of governmental interference, 
protective or repressive, they fulfil their 
mission of co-ordinating —industry-—in- 
creasing production and reducing prices, 

Does not this indicate the line along 
which humanity is moving? Does it not 
show that men are progressing-—slowly 
indeed, and ina mightily one sided fash- 
ion, but still progressing—along the road 
to freedom, and away from repression 
and interference? Is not the steadily 
vrowing agitation against the! protective 
tariff asign thafimen are demanding, not 
more restriction and regulation, — but 
ereater freedom? Ts it not probable thet 
the coming reform will take shape in tbe 
removal of existing restrictions, and not 
in the imposition of fresh ones? Tt seenis 
so tome. ITthink the men who are look- 
ing for the establishinent of the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth misread the signs of 
the times. IT think, teo, that they have 
failed to realize {hret 












that. the liberties 
must be subverted before their dvesm of 
socialism can become an actodity, are 
precisely those that will be most ably, 
most energetically and most. efficiently 
defended. ~ 


But suppose the dream were possible of 
realization. Suppose our industries could 
be nationalized—the Standard of] monop- 
oly managed by one bureau, the telegraph 
lines by another, the railways by a third, 
the other industries by appropriate de. 
partments, Suppose, with all this, that 
the character of the government were 
changed—corruption put tar from it, creed 
and self seeking banished, and the atfairs 
of the great national industrial oreanizi- 
tion administered by honest, conscientious 
men, With a view to the general, vood of 
all the people. This is supposing ia great 
deal—far more than most mien would con- 
cede to be even possible —but stppose it 
all, Corant, foo, that the enormous system 
of bookkeeping by which soctalisnr pro. 
poses to replace the operations of our 
mercantile exchanges could be depended 
on, Corant it all—suppose it all—and then 
consider to what extent any advance of 
humanity would be possible under the 
sockuistic system, 

“Why shouldn't if be possible to any 
extent?’ the sogalist advocate unees, Olt, 
us Vou say, and we adit, tie co-ordina- 
tion of Jabor by great industriak orgianaia- 
tions is a ood thing for tiummiiity—- if it is 
realy astep: forward along the nitural 
line of pragress—if it is really the only 
fensible mode of co-operation—why, tu 
the niuune of conmon sense, will it not be 
aw better thing for humanity that this co- 
ordination should be carried to the bighest 
possible point by the formation of one 
erand, all-enmbracing monopoly, of which: 
the whole people, and not a few capital 
istsamerely, shall be the owners and the 
Inanagers, and under whose guidance 
every mian shill co-operate, not hoerely 
with ail the other laborers in his peculiar 
industry, but with «dd the laborers in edd 
the industries—the whole comunity 
forming one yast and perfectly appoir ted 
industrial army, guided by intelligent 
ollicers of its own selection, each mun 
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doing the work he is best qualified for, 
and receiving an equal share of the joint 
produet in such fornias best pleases him ? 

A sweet. dream, my socialist friend. A 
most enticing dream. Tt as as pleasing to 
meas itis to vou, But a ean never be 
anything beéa dream. Beeause it rests 
upon a fallaey, 

Your fallacy is this, You think that in 
organizing your monopoly of monopolies 
you will do nothing more than to substi- 
tite one manavement for another You 
think that to oput the oil producing 
monopoly under ontrol of one bureau, 
and the railways under control of another 
bureau, and the telegraphs wander a third, 
Will be just the same. thine as to replace 
their present officers and directors with a 
new sebof men, the only difference being 
that the new officials will represent the 
iInferests of the whole people, instend 
of those of asimall cliqtte of cipitalists. 
Tsn't that your idea? Unless Tuttely mis- 
understand your whole line of argument, 
ifcertuiniy is, And itis a mistake. Your 
denis ulferly and entirely wrone., You 
have overlooked something, 

The thing vou have overlooked is this, 
That in trausferring vour monopolies to 
government control, you will deprive 
them of (he one attribute that is abso- 
lutely essential to their vsefulness—the 
attribute of mortality. You will make 
thens immortal Andin doing that you 
will ereet an insuperable and) impassable 
barrier to progress, and plant afvesh the 
seeds of all the evils vou are taking so 
much trouble to eradieaute. ‘ 

What makes the Standard off monopoly 
profitable to its owners? Simply this, 
that it eo ordinate industry more 
efficiently than any other concern in the 
same business has been able to do-it does 
enable avast body of men to co-operate 
in oil production. to better advantage than 
they could if it had no existence—it does 
reduce (he price of off Th doesn't do all 
this as perfectly as iteueht toy but if does 
do if more perfectly Chun anybody else. 
Youand Pare quite agreed as to all this. 
Ph faet your arecment for socialism: vests 
pon dt, ae 

Now dow't you see that the only reason 
why the Standard off monopoly does its 
work even as efficiently as it does, is that 
itmust do if, or porish, Nature herself is 
eonstantly sitting in judement on it. Let 
it fail to co-ordinate industry with the 
erentest efliciency attainable under pres- 
ent conditions-—let if, forexample, necleet 
fo lay pipe lines where pipe lines are need- 
ed-—lef if omit fo erect refineries where 
they should be erected to do the most ef- 
ficient work-—let it refuse to avail itself 
of dabor saving inventions, or neglect to 
study intellizently the markets of the 
world--and af once it developes a ten- 
deney towirds dissolution, Tt makes less 
money, Ofhereapitalists are encouraged 
toembark in opposition schemes of oft 
production, Let it continue toneglect its 
work, and if will grow weaker and weak- 
er, and finilly pass away altogether, I 
donot say thatunder present conditions 
ib pays this penalty canything like as 
promptly as it ought to, or that if cannot 
find immoral means to avoid the doing of 
its whole duty. Bat Pdo say that it mist 
it least do werent prt of its duty or die, 
and that the problem: to be solved is how 
to make if do its whofe duty or die, And 
Pask vou to observe that this penalty at- 
tuches, not to its intentions, but to its per- 
formianees, Nature makes no allowance 
for good intentions she judges wetions 
only, Give the control of the Standard 
oil monopoly to the best intentioned men 
in the world--let thenr honestiv want to 
produce off with the greatest possible 
economy of capitiland babor, and unless 
they actually do the thing they are trying 
todo, the Standard company will fade 
away and perish, When nature sits: ine 
judgment, she doesm't try any side issues, 
orfdisten to any pleadings formerey, And 
isiaomishty fueky Ching for humanity 
that she soes not, 


does 


And now comes your co-operative come 
mouwealthe aid puts the Standard oil 
monopoly under the control of a bureau 
otficered by carefully selected, honest, in- 
teliigent men, Tt converts a quast mo- 
nopoly, Which is obliged to do its work 
With oa certian approach ta complete 
efficieney under penalty of death, and 
whieh by simply removing restrictions 
cin be forced to do dts fil work, perfects 
ly er die, into a perpetual monopoly, 
doing, not its perfect work, but what the 
men in charge af it choose to éhdak is its 
perfect work, Dowt you see the dittere 
ence? Plon't yousee that you have pulled - 
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down infallible nature from her justice- 
seat, and set fallible men it fo deliver 
judgment in her stead? Do yor think 
men are as wise as nature—or if you pre- 
fer the expression, as wise as Cod? Do 
you think nature is going to change her 
laws, and make things right and wrong, 
profitable or unprofitable, necordiig as i 
few men you appoint fo manage a mo- 
nopoly may bappen te think them one 
thing or the other? PT don't believe you 
do. But unless you do, £ dont see how 
you can avoid admitting that your co- 
operative conmmonwealth would) be aw ter- 
rible obstacle to human progress, 

Youneedu't project your mind into the 
future to see how socialisny would work, 
The experiment is already being tried 
among us. The book is open at the les- 
Just study 
the protective tariff. | 

Iam not coing either to attack or to 
defend the protective system, «Twill not, 
in this plice, express any opinion whether 
it is right or wrong,’ wise or foolish. 


What I want to point out to youis that 


twenty or thirty millions of people in 
these United States have been exercising 


their minds over the consideration of the 


tariff question for years past, and they 
haven't been able to come toany definite 
conclusion. One set of men insist that 
protection increases prosperity, that it 


gives everybody plenty of work at high 


wages, that it makes things cheap. 
Another set of men chuim that it is bring- 
ing ruin on the country, that it prevents 
men from going to work, that it keeps 
wages down, that it makes things dear, 
Now. stippose yourself a complete 
stranger, just landed here—say from the 
moon, or Mars—and hearing of this mat- 
ter for the first time. Wouldn't you say, 
“Why, the whole question is one of fact, 
Why don't these fools stop wrangling 
and just look round them and see whether 
the country is prosperous or not; whether 
men have got all the work they want or 
not; whether wages are high or low; 
whether things are cheap or dear? 
Well, that’s exactly what they are doing, 
They do look around them. And while 
some see things one wity, others see them 
another, and assertion and denial go on 
just as briskly as ever, And you musn't 
say that they don't see things alike be- 
cause some of them are honest and some 
dishonest. The reat mass of the peo- 
ple sure honest enough.  Thev really want 
to see things as they are, and todo wht 
is right. The trouble is that they cannol 
see, They are trving to do what  hu- 
manity is utterly unable to do—to sit in 
nature’s seat and judge whether things 
are right. or wrong. 

Now, don't vou see that. this whole pro- 
tective tariff dispute is precisely one of a 
class of questions that would come up for 
decision by the thousand under your pro- 
posed socialistic system? How are you 
going to decide them? By votes? By ex- 
pert. testimony? By lot? You never 
could decide them, Hhimianity iswt meant 
to decide them, God attends to such de 
cisions. The only thing yeu can do, is to 
put the questions to nature, by ex- 

erimentinge under conditions of — per- 
fect freedom, ‘Phen youll get your 
answers in clear, unamistakable  ternis. 
But the power to question nature affer 
that fashion is precisely what your co- 
operative commonwealth would sweep 
away. [t wouldwt allow men to put 


questions to nature—to lay a pipe line if 


they thought a pipe dine would make la- 
bor more eflicient—to build a railway if 
they thought that by doing so they could 
enable a million men to co-onerite to 
more advantage—-and to read nature's an- 
swer in unmistakable ternis in the suc- 
cess or failure of their enterprises, The 
co-operative commonwealth would at- 
tend to all such matters, Tt would ask 
the questions, and vive the answers too. 
If it thought the pipe line or the railway 
needed, it would furnish them. | And 
whether they were needed or not, whether 
they were eflicien'ly managed or not, 
whether they might orimight not better 
have been put somewhere else, would for- 
ever remain matters of mere liunian 
opinion—questions for debating clubs— 
just as, and evento agveater extent than, 
the tariff question is a matter of mere 
human opmion to-day, Tt isn't hard to 
close nature’s mouth, my friend, But 
you'll find it mighty hard work to imitate 
her voice, Sader, 

And tell me, pray, how long you would 
be able to keep your best men, your ablest 
men, your most conscientious men, at the 
head of your geeal iadustvial monopoly, 
with ball the citizens of the , co-operative 


to know, and to get, If it is 
them to know, they learn, 
for them to have, they get. : 
out to the stars, and study their motions 
and their parts, 
set free the sunbeams that shone a million 
years ago, and resuscitate the colors, the 
perfume and the honey of the flowers of 
a byegone are. 
chariots and urges their ships. 
nihilate space and talk together across a 
continem. 
the earth their fruitful storehouse, yield- 
ing wealth unlimited and inexhaustible 
to their labors. 
there is one thing they cannot do—they 
cannot makeor change the laws of na- 
ture, Strange, that there should be those 
who would neglect the possible for the 
impossible — who 
bounteous feast that freedom offers, and 
seek, by restrictions, to change the laws 
that divinity has made unchangeable, 
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commonwealth conscientiously believing 
that everything was going to the dogs in 
a thousand different directions? How 
long would it be before the worst men, in- 
stead of the best, would fore@s their way to 
the front—the couscienceless men, not 
ashamed to lie, to. promise what they 
knew they could not perform, to say 
things were so when they knew they were 
not so?) Consider the spawn of our tari? 
system, Look at the class of leaders it 
has deveioped and brought into power, 
Think of a community with a thousand 
questions like the tari system to wrangle 
over and pretend to settle. Study it: out, 
and Tihink you will agree with me that 
the thing for men todo is to mind their 
own business of moving things about, and 
let native attend to the execution of her 


own laws. 


What men need is perfect: freedom. 


Freedom, and faith in) God-—faith in) the 
harmony of the universe, 
attack the universe on every side, seeking 


Left free, men 
is right for 
If it is right 

They reach 


They dig into the earth, 


The draws their 


They an- 


sun 


Things are their servants: 


But with all their power, 


would pass by the 


T. I. M'CREADY, 





A BIT OF ANTE-BELLUM EXPERIENCE. 


ALLERTON, Towa.—T had an experience 


the other day which set me on thinking. 
In a discussion on taxation in the post 
office, which had grown out of the twine 
{rust question, I 
wbsolute free trade, except as to poisons, 
explosives, arms, etc., when a farmer-— 
2 protectionist of the most bigoted and 


declared myself for 


insolent type, who was engaging me in 
the dispute, broke violently forth and de- 
nounced me as aw communist, who would 
rob the thrifty to give to the idler and 
make the former the slive of the towns- 
man, etc, and with a contemptuous wave 
of his rareved coat sleeve he disposed me, 
[surveyed him in silence for a few min- 
utes and Ethought: Where is the proto- 
type of this individual ? 

I questioned myself. IT had certainly 
seen it before, This character 1 was sure 
wits a veritable reproduction of a picture 
deeply grown on my memory, [knew 
he represented the farmer of the north- 
west who won protection’s victory last 
fall, when the factory laborer for whose 
ostensible benefit the “great battle” was 
miade, repudiated it; but there was some- 
thing more in the character before me. 
Lknew him well, Tknew he had come 
here to Lowa and had bought the 120 
acres he now owns (7) and had paid $5 per 
acre forit, Lknew he had paid the cash 
down and had the land clear of debt to 
start with, [knew he had lived frugally, 
soberly and had been industrious, Lb knew 
he had stinted himself. Do knew he had 
stinted his good wife, who had not at all 
times had proper care and nourishment 
for her condition, To knew bis family— 
bright aud interesting children-—-had been 
deuied that usual education which 
this day and age sheuld  idford, 
L knew his home was mortgaged; a mort. 
gage Which two years’ poor erop had 
necessitated, and that he would never live 
to see it lifted; T knew the coat ragged and 
faded which he was clad in he had worn 
for four, if not five years; | knew that the 
New England Joun and trust company, a 
syndicate of protectionists, owned — his 
mortgage; T knew he had persistently 
and with a flourish of defiance to demo- 
erats, marched forward every year and 
voted for high taxes and restricted trade, 

Where, To asked myself, is his proto- 
type? 

Ab, TE have it, It is the poor white 
trash of the south of ante-bellum days, 
standing before me in full devess, It was 
they who howled the loudest before the 
war fov the slave holders’ rights, and, 
who when the storm came, got out and 
did the fighting, This is the class of men 
whore fighting the protectionists’ battles 
today ’ D, D, SHIRLEY, 


LAND VALUES IN UNITED 
STATES. 


It would be of very great service if we 
could reach some. fairly accurate approx- 
imation of land values in the United 
States. Any estimate, generally admitted 
to be even roughly accurate, would serve 
asa valuable datum for further calcula- 
tions and explanations. 

The idea ofl reaching some such valu- 
ation has frequently ovceurred to me, and 
[ have figured over the question on sev- 
eraloceasions; but the results have been 
so crude and so far from convincing, based 
as they were upon mere hypothetical as- 
sumptions or personal opinions that they 
seemed to be practically worthless for 
publication, 

PER CAPITA LAND VALUE, 

In looking over my note books I have 
been struck with one fact. to which atten- 
tion does not'seem to have been hitherto 
directed, and which seems to me to give 
the clue desired. This important fact is 
the fairly constant dividend which results 
in any locality when the known land 
values are divided by the known popula- 
tion. In other words, a very uniform per 
capita land value. . 

The ground value of England and Wales 
isgiven at £6 10s. per capita, equivalent 
to $32.50 of our money; and capitalizing 
this at five per cent as fair for that coun- 
trv, gives a land value of $650 per capita. 
The land values of London are given as 
£400,000,000 equivalent to $2,000,000,000; 
divided by the 3,500,000 of population 
vives a per capita of about $575. 

The assessed value of the land of San 
Francisco is $22,000,000. As this method 
of separate assessment of land has long 
been the custom there we will assume 
that it is a fairly just one, at the usual 
two-thirds. This cives about $180,000,000 
asia fair value; divided by the 250,000 of 
population gives $720 per capita, The 
assessment of the land of California out- 
side of San Francisco is $227,000,000. 
Assuming that this is not more than one- 
half, gives a true value of about $-50,000,- 
000; divided among 750,000 of population 
gives a per capita of about $600, 

In THE STANDARD of April 21, 1888, the 
assessed value of Detroit land is given as 
862,000,000. Tf this is one-half the true 
ruue of $125,000,000, which, divided. by 
the population, 180,000, gives a per capita 
of $700. The assessed value of Michigan 
outside of Detroit was about $500,000,000, 
The true value, $1,000,000,000, divided by 
the 1,890,000 of population gives a per 
capita of $550. As Michigan lumber and 
mineral lands are assessed at much fess 
than one-half, this is too low, 

Thave made a careful estimate of Cin- 
cinnati land values, based on an average 
price per front foot; and the total: §200,- 
000,000, divided by 300,000 population, 
gives a per capita of $665. 

One of our friends gives in’ a former 
number of THE STANDARD a careful esti- 
mate for Washington. This) value of 
$160,000,000, divided by the population, 
vives a per capita of about $640, 

Two estimates are at hand for 
York city. One is that the rental is 
$109,000,000, This capitalized and di- 
vided by the population gives a per capita 
land value of over $tL.100. This estimate 
uppears to be based upon iw mere ase 
stunption or rough guess, and is) possibly 
too high, The other estimate is that by 
Mr. M'Cready in’ his tract, “A Sum in 
Proportion.’ This estimate has an arith- 
metical basis being reached by aw ratio 
based upon some known valttes. His es- 
timated rental of $55,000,000, canitalized 
(he reckons at & per cent) and divided by 
population, gives a per capita hud value 
of about $850, If the assessed returns in 
the state outside of the city bear the 
siune proportion to the true value that 
they do within the city, then a similar 
ralculation gives a per capita of about 
S700 in New York outside the city, 

IT have made a dozen other rough cal- 
culations, comprising smaller towns and 
rural districts, where Thad proper data, 
and the per capita varied only between 
$520 and FOAO, 

As land values are solely the > :sult of 
concentration of population (natural ad- 
vantages of fertility, ete, orly very 
slightly varying the result) some such 
rule as results from the above calecula- 
tions might @ priori have been expected. 
If farther and more extensive calculations 
give approximately and without wide va- 
riations the sume general per capita, we 
may add a proposition of very considera- 
ble practical vilue to political economy, 

Proposition—In any civilized country, 
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with average natural advantages, the ag-— 
evegate land values of the whole country, 
ov any considerable portion thereof, will 
bear a fixed rehition (varying only within 
narrow limits) to the total population, or 
that of the wiven seetion, 

Provisionally, we nay state this relation 
as follows: The averegate land values 
will be the produet of a per capita value 
Iving somewhere between 8500 and $1,000, 
multiplied by the entire population, 
(From whit data we liuuve, this per capita 
seems to be most probably about $600) or 
BESO, ) 

Tdo not regard this relation as widely 
rariables but as rather fixed, as springing 
Ifor example, take a 
county of 100,000 aeres and assume this 
per capita to be $500; then the following 
table can be constructed: 


~~ Pop. Lind Value. Per Acre. 
A... 100 $50,000 $0550. 
BO. 1,000 AON, 000 500 
CG... 10.000 5,000,000 4O 00 
D . 100,000 50,000,000 HU UU 


A. indicates that with a few settlers, 
making a population of only 100, scattered 
through such a county, land would be 
practically open, the only selling price 
would be a speculative one. The low value. 
per acre even could only arise by w small 
premium being given to secure und ad- 
joining a neighbor or stream. 
2B. indicates that with population grown 
to 1,000, and a few crossroads forming 
future centers of population, land would 
evo to wabout $5 an acre. 

CG, indicates that with 10,000 popiwation, 
land would go up to an average of $50 an 
aere. Now the $20, $25 and $30 an acre 
land would be brought up to the average 
by the town lots in the small county seat 
and the few small villages. 

Plenty of counties illustrate B. and C, 

D. indicates that with the growth to 
100,000, which necessarily meas at some 
point a wood sized city, the average would 
goup to the high figure of 3500, Por 
now the outlying Jand at 850, $75, and 
S100 would inclose the zones of $*50, 
8200, and higher value land as) the eity is 
approached, The average would be passed 
in the suburbs; and the urban land at 
10, 25, 50, LOO or even 200 toa 500) times 
more valuable than the average would 
lift the whole series up to that point. 

Of course these examples are not to be 
taken as strictly mathematical, but only 
as illustrative. Probably they are below 
whit would be the true figures, | . 

TOTAL LAND VALUES. 

If then we can assume safely a per 
capita land value not varying under vary- 
ine conditions, many questions are per- 
fectly simplified, To ascertain the ap- 
proximate land value of any section we 
can simply nuutiply the population. by 
the determined per capita and the result 
is the land value in fairly accurate 
amount. 

Suppose we take $500 as the average 
per capita “land value, This aniount 
seems to fall safely below the real aver- 
ave andis easy to handle. The popula- 
tion of the United States is about 60,000,- 
000; multiplied by S500) vives a total land 
value for the entire United States of 
$330,000, 000,000, 

Let us see if this enormous, unexpected 
fivure can be substantiated and defended, 
The United States census gives the ug 
eregate land values of Che entire country 
wt $10,000,000,000, only one-third of the 
sum we have calculated, Now as regards 
assessment of land. No land is) assessed 
over two-thitds; very little land) is as- 
sessed over one-half; we all know how 
much land is assessed at only one-third: 
or one-fourth of its true value; Vast areas 
ure rated at from: one-fifth down to one- 
tenth of their true value; and similar large 
reas are assessed at values that are sine 
piv ludicrous as compared to their true 
ralues, [think we would be safely with- 
in the mark if we were to asstune that 
land, taking improved and unimproved 
together, was on the average assessed at 
about, or not more than, one-third of its 
normal value, This would bring the ten 
billions up to our figure of thirty billions, 

To obtain the United States census 
aggregate of ten billions we must assume 
that all available land in the United 
States from Wall street across mountains 
and plains, through city and country, to 
the Golden Gate, has an average ralue of 
only $6.66 an acre, This is manifestly 
ridiculous, 

THE PRIVATE LAND TAX, 

If then we may assume witha rough 
accuracy that thirty billions represent 
the land values of the United States, we 
may use this figure to obtain other desi- 
rable estimates, Taking the country 
through about six per cent is averaged as 
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areturn forland. This per cent of the 
above amount gives us $1,800,000,000. 
This enormous sum is what vecrues ine 
nuully to the land owners of our free 
country simply and solely because they 
ave the land owners, and in no sense 
whatever from any assistance thes con- 
tribute towards the production of our 
total aggregate wealth, Jn fact this is 
the share which they annually abstract 
Trom the ageregate production simply in 
return for the privilege given to Ameri- 
“ans to use America If they chance 
also to be workers or ~upitalists, they 
wlso reeeive (aad deserve), in sddition, 
their proportional share of whit is lett. 
This ground rental divided proportion- 
ly among Our population gives a per 
capita of B30 pee annum. IC we cousider 
our population to be divided into family 
units avernwing five persons, this gives 
an annual ewround tax averaging P150 to 
each family. What the average income 
of American families is, Ido not know, 
cand have no means of accurately ascer- 
taining, T would say that §750 is much 
too high, yet even of this amount $150 
would be twenty per cent. T think even 
$600 average income is too high, but of 
this the $150 would be twenty-five per 
cent or one-fourth, Ibelieve that while 
$450 may possibly be too low, it is not 
very far from the average fiumily income. 
Of this the $150 would be one-third, 
Thuson anaverage the Americnn family 
pays from one-fourth to one-third of the 
family income forthe privilege of living 
wnd working i America. 


That about one-third of the family in- 


come is direetly or indirectly taken in 
ground rental is, DT think, economically 
reflected in the fact that where rent ds 


taken as ashare, it is generally one-third 
the crop or product. 
It would be of great value if we knew 


approximately how many individuals or 


fiunily units were the free, unencumbered 


holders of Jand in the United States. We 
have 12,000,000 family units in) round 
numbers, In  “Sceial Problems” Mr. 


George has given the data on pages 2 





= own their own farms anenctmbercad. In 
the large cities Tdoubt if one-tenth own 


oo ands certuindy in Cinginnati not 
aonre than thiit proportion 
ORS. | 

~~. gentage own dand; but inthe manufactur: 


monstrously low. Would it be a 
six owns land?) That seems 
percent from what data we 
from ourordinary daily observation, 

That moenns, however, that 
family units own America, 


ve here on payment. 


Of these two million land owning family 
only 
and use; 
while the remaining nittion own the land 
ocenpy, and in addition all the land 
eumiiy units 
Tam qtute sure 
‘that this isa fair division of the land own- 
to the owners who only occu- 
au 
each 
(for itis only asa certain annual advan- 

tave accrues from the possession of land, 
“Lisi ner 
their average net incomes by $150) per 
family, w ould account for $150,000,000 of 
To the other million there 
would accrue this same advantage from 
in addition there 
the ground rental 
paid over (either directly or indivectly) by 
This 
age advantave or in- 
cate toeach family anit ins this million 
reneh a 
This 
isthe “landed gentey” of our free coun- 
This class may be more diffused than 
but Ameri- 
As the other 
niifion (drops among the 10,000,000" aud 
as some Of this “upper”? million even drop 
down into the ranks, the lines will tighten 
quickly and cruelly enough to suit’ most 
Lif it has only taken 


million 
which 


probably 
they occupy 


regen mo MLS, ONG own 


othe dand 


they 
which 
mst 





the othet 10,000,000 
occupy and use, 









ers. | Now 
pied and used, 
average annual 





there would aecrue 
advantive of $150 











that Jand value arises) and. this 


the hand tax, 


ovenpancy iwone, and 
would averne to them 


the landless 10,000,000 family units, 
would give an aver 












2 af 81650 per annum. Here we 
lass who are tot “forced to work.” 


ie : try, 
in Great Britain and Trelaunads 
gbns nitist lesan patience, 












ordimury men. dn fact 
Halt a contury fo differentiate a nation ine 









a ny country on earth? 
OTHER TANES 












o modest trifle of public 
anaual production must bear, 





-$800,000,000 annually, 










243 which show that not more than one- 
— fifth of the persons eneaged in agriculture 


more 

are real land own- 

Tn the smvaller towns a larger per 
fan) 


~ ingand mining regions the proportion is 
fair as: 
sumption fo say that one family in every 
a reasonable 
have and 


two million 
und that the 
few vemaining, ten dnillion fiamily units, 


tol landholding families and 83 landless 
ones how long will it take to peach the 
most Monstrous disproportion exhibited 


ee In addition to the Rl,sa0, (bi, HOO private 
and tax taken out of Liye gross jnnial 
-production.of the United States, there is 
tases that this 
The eom- 





THE STANDARD. 





as mrt at 200: 


bined national, state, county and raunitel: 
pal taxes are estimated to pmount to 
If we add this 
the annual land tax we obtain a total of 
$2,600,000,000 to be subtracted from. the 
annual production each year, This $800,- 
000,000 is over $18 per capita, and over B65 
per family unit. This added to the land 
{aux gives an average of R215 per family 
unit foraunual taxes, This is 47 per eent 
of a $450 income; 43 per cent of $500; 30 
per cent of $550; 35 per cent of B6U0. 

If this aggregate be correct, it exhibits 
the monstrous fact that out of every F100 
of the earnings of the population an av- 
erave of somewhere between $85 and Bz 
is absorbed in taxes-—-either to private 
pockets as rent for land, or by public 
olticials as the cost of maintaining pov- 
croment. Is it any wonder that poverty 
exists ina country where, on ainaverage, 
ae one-third to one-half of the earnings 

{ all the industrial classes is abstracted 
cent uny return? Are not those who 





















































ae the idea that mere changes in 
tuxation can abolish poverty only making 


themselves appear ridiculous in the light 
of these figures ? 
PUBLIC LAND TAX. 
With the same basis we may now ¢al- 
culate with a rough aceuracy the amount 


of the single tax; and the resulting 
changes in the distribution of wealth. 


First, put the tax to suit the views of 
(hose who desire only that minimum levy 
which will pay the expenses of an eco- 
nomical vovernment, say, at 3 per cent. 
With the inception of the single tix, the 
average return for lund would commence 
to diminish. It would fall from the av- 
erage of 6 percent to anaverage, let us say, 
of 5 percent of the present value, This | 
percent would diffuse to labor and capital 
from the start. This means a saving of 
$300,000,000 at once, The remaining 5 
per cent would be divided into two shares; 
3 per cent as the tax, and 2 per cent 
would still remain as a bonus to the land 
ywoers. Now compare the two systems: 
Present system— 
Privatelaund tax 2... 
Public taxes 606 ke ees 


. $1,800 900,000 
SOU, VUU, 000 


ee ee ee 


Yotal . 0. 0. 6 ee ee $8,600,000, 000 
Single tax (limitedj— 
Private land tax remaining. 
Public land tax . 9... | 


$600,000, 000 
YOY, VOU, WOO 


Total . 2 6. oe 6 > $1,500,000, 000 

This shows a saving of $1,100,000,000 

perannum, The per capita of $43) sinks 
lo RH per annul, 

With the advance of the single tax to 
four per cent and the general dilfusion of 
land holding, the advantage accruing: to 
mere land ownership would still further 
declines but a harrow margin, say one- 
had of one percent would probably al- 
Ways remain asa slight reward for stew- 
ardship. 

Single tax (ultimate)— 

Rent margin remaining . .. 
Single landtax .o. . . 2. . 


$150,000,000 
1,200, 000, 000 


Total . 6 2 ee ee $1,850,000, 000 
This vives a total per capita of F22 per 
annum, a reduction of over $20, Reeird- 
ing the family unit: as comprising tive, 
this marks an averave saving of S100 per 


family annually. Even leaving out of 
consideration the vreat increase in’ the 
return to labo. and capital, whieh would 


result from the opening Up of natural re- 
sources from the inereased production, 
and from the improvements which would 
naturally arise from the equitable distri- 
bution of wealth, the above vain alone is 
not insignificant when we bear in mind 
that the present average family income 
is but $4150 to $500 per oaunum. Of course 
the avvregate gain, direct and indirect, 
would be vastly greater than this, 

OUR STATE LAND VALUES, 

We will take the best available figures 
for population of the states and territories 
at wound figures, For this estimate 1 
start with the last census returns, add 
fair rate of increase for the various parts 
of the country, and cheek by the popular 


vote of last fall. Take $500 as a fair per 
capita; we can then calculate the prox- 


imate land values, These figures can 
ouly have rough accuracy, but are prob 
ably not in any instance too high: 


Saute, Population. Land Value, 
Alabama. 6. 5. 1,800,000 3$740.000, 000 
Arkansas . 5 5 ¢ 9100, G00 440), 000, 000 
California... 6) 1,200,000 600,000,000 
Colorudo ,o. 0. A000, 000 270,000,000 
Sonuevticut , 4 5 TAG, GU 4%, 000, 000 


10,000 
400, 000 
1,700,000 
» 8,600,000 
‘ 2,100,000 
» 2,000,000 
' 1,400,000 
» 1,800,000 
’ 

2 


80,000,000 
uu, 000,000 
by Al), ‘ug, O00 

1,800,000, 000 
1,290. 000, G00 
1,000, 000,000 
700, 000, G00 
900, 000, 000 
400,000, 000 
340,000,000 
A0U, 000, 000 


~Deluwure . oo. oo 
Florida. ¢ 8 403 
CPOOPET ge 
Llinois) . ey 
fudiuna oo. y 
lowe ’ poe 
Kansnus . 
hhentucky . 04 
Louisiana. . 
Maine . vo 
Maryland. . 


},000,Q00 
FOU, (HU 
1,000,000 





-customed to sueh 





Land Value, 
900.000. 000 
1, 100,600,000 
5UO. 000, BOD 


State. Population, 
Massachusetts . 0.) F,800,000 
Michigan 2...» 8.200.000 
Minnesota. 4 6. E0D0,000 


















Mississippi 9. 0.0 a 1,200,000 GOU, G00 QUO 
Missouri oo. 0.0.04. 2,500,000 1,250, 000, 000 
Nebrasku .o. 6. AU, 000 250, 000,000 
Nevada. oo. . 2.0% 100,000 5,000, 000 


400 000 
1100, 000 
6,000,000 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey... 4 
New York o.0.). 


200,000 Q0U 
FOU, 000, Q00 
3,000,000, 000 


North Carolina .. 1,400,000 F5U,000 QUO 
Ohio. 2. oe 6.) 4,000,000 3,000 000,000 
Oregons. . 108 e 300, WOO 150,000, BOD 
Pennsvivania oo. 0. -f,S00,000 2-400, Q00, G00 
Rhode Ishind 2. S00, 000 150,000, 000 
South Carolina . 0. 1,000,000 500,000 00 
Tennessee... 6 4,700,000 850,000, 000 
Texas oo... 6. 4,000,000 1, 000,000,000 
Vermont oo. 2.0.0. 350, QU0 175.000, 060 
Virginia. 0. 04° 40-1600, 000 SOD.000,000 
West Virginia 2. S800, 000 00,000, 000 
Wiseonsia . 6.0.0. 1,700,000 80,000,000 
Alpshitce Ses a0 2s 10,000 5,000,000 
Arizona oo. 6 wo 50,000 95,000,000 
Dakota... aes G00, 000 300,000, 000 
Idaho. 0.0. eee 100,000 40,000, 000 
Tudian 2. oe es 20,000 10-000,000 
Montana oo...) 140,000 70,000,000 
New Mexico... 130,000 11,000,000 
Utah 6 wee 200,000 100, Q00,000 
Washington . oo... 100,000 © 0,000,000 
Wyomtpe . . . 4 1), G00 45,000, 000 
Dist. of Columbia : 200,000 150,000, 000 

60,000,000 $86,000, Ou), O00 


This rough preliminary estimate cian 
now be submitted to, the examination of 
our friends in the various states and ter- 
ritories for the verification of the esti- 
mites for their own sections, Tf substan- 
lially correct, if establishes the proposi- 
tion given above. . 

The general estimates are also sub- 
mitted to honest and thoughtful mien, ac- 
ralculations for verifi- 
revision or demolishiment, 

Davip DeEBreck, M.D. 


cation, 

Cincinnati 
To Tuke Advantage et the Electoral Re- 

form Taw ip Massachusettes. 

Boston, Mass.—The following circular has 
been issued by a committee of single tax men 
of Boston, calling for a conference of all 
those wishing te tuke advantage of the new 
secret ballot act to further the cause of re- 
form by eleeting able and efficient: men to 
public aices to be tilled thos fall, signed by 
Nicholas Furlong, of 467 Tremont street, sec- 
retary of the committee having the matter in 
charge: 

The Australian ballot law adopted in) Mas- 
sachusetts bas made the independent voter 
tore potent than ever before. The names of 
all candidates are printed and the tickets dis- 
tributed by the state. Reforms in the future 
will have better show than ever i the pust. 
Objectionable candidates can be more easily 
deteated and good men more casily elected, 
Let us commence carly that we may the more 
fully profit by the law. 

A committee appomted ata public meeting 
for the purpose, invite all persons interested 
in the suceess of the secret bailot act Lo meet 
in conference at the Workinemen’s institute, 
OS) Washington street, Boston, on Monday 
everipg, June 17, to consider how best the 
reforuis that they advecate can be advanced 
at the next election. 

All Who may read this are invited to send 
their add-esses aud the adcresses of others 
interested to the secretary of the committee. 
Whether you desire that steps be taken to 
eusnre the uniform observance of the law 
inerely, or go further aad would make of 
that law a means to get men to better repre- 
sent you in the legislature, or through it: to 
push a reform in taxation, sulfrage, muti 
cipal construction, Manufacture and manwee- 
nent of public utilities, or im the hours of la- 
bor, send in your views aud attend the con- 
ference lf vou can. 

Send addresses also of voters whose names 
are to be appended to the nomination papers 
required by law. Send names also of stuita- 
ble persons who are willing to stand as can- 
didates for state or district offices if it: shall 
be thought best hereatter tuo muke vomina- 
tions. 


Jdast and Generous, 


Chietago Fariners! Voice. 

We have no patience with the narrow: 
minded, suspicious people who charce Henry 
Gieorce with being aw reformer from seltir f 
motives; thatis to say, because it offered an 
eusy avenue to make money. 

Bab! Such gross material creatures imake 
ussick, They are bogs in human form, and 
would be well satistied to vo to a. heaven 
Where an eternit y could be pissed in georginy. 
themselves with rich food, enjoving plenty of 
sleep, and hot be abled to work. Such peo- 
ple have no conceptions of any joys outside 
of the physical, and therefore sueer at the 
Nollon that wen can be moved by aspirations 
that reach beyond their own narrow ind base 
range of desir Os. 

Henry Georve’s theory of the single tax as 
a cure-all we de hot aeeept for Americi, it 
invy Work in Moghaud aad: her eolontes--we 
hope it will-but we do net believe that the 
adoption of the single tax will remedy the 
erying evils which at present are crushing 
the prosperity of the misses of our citizens. 

At the same time we honor Heury (rearve 
asa great and geod inan who ds entirely cone 
scientious in his) efforts. to upboula i bobler 
humanity; andalthough bis darting dreum of 
sinule tux jay never be realized, yeb dis work 
asa noble and vouseientions reformer will wot 
be lost: its reflex aetion will be felt among 
then for centuries, Wispiring ons wud sus- 
han suadines THUPls bs, 


Volcunoens Gabo Up. 
Austritlin Boomerang. 

More land mmenopoly and unearned inere- 
nent: “Vesuvius is showing dnereasing ac- 
tivity. The new cone which was formed: bus 
been rent” 





ig ent ERR go ne ep aN Sgt oe 


show 
awosteun Vy 
Vale pleasure is not 
lo 
Intilding the 
the benefit 
hard work trving to convinee those brought 
Vp under the influence of iusurabee and bauk- 
ing business, 


gaurten ind: train them up lo the true inward. 
hess of the yacht causes W, 


tthe wealth with which 
vacht isa benefactor 

tialof 
In the last analysis iG is the same as if he 
bysvcl 
Chapter Lh, “Progress and: Poverty) and 
surely ainan Who builds a yacht isa bene- 
fae Lor. 


nopolized and the monopolist opens then 
to laboron condition that they build 


a viteht. clostie theo when the 


same sense that 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


ITARTFORD, (i oanacence ve 
Ta emo bessotr that 
geht for, 





tri 
mit 


you a fi ia, te 
the tin who buys 
instance, for his own pris 
hevessarrly a benefactor 

he ‘furnished work” in : 
Ifse please publish wb for Page 
several ob ous here, who have : . 





beemuse 
vache 
al 


his race, 


that the above is true. 
Life is tog short. toa po back tothe kinder- 


lL. CHeniy, 

The anman who by his labor produces 
he buys iw steam 
He adds to the to- 
vadie of Che yacht, 


wealth by the 


built the vieht himself (see Book T, 


b. When natural opportunities are nio- 


him 
yacht is 
aw benefretor in much the 
the ecunal boatman who 
wilowed the boy to work his) passage by 
ariving the mule, wis a benefactor of the 
how, . Fa i bh 
The Productiveness “al “Amertean uabor, | 


Souti BrookLyn, N.Y.) have frequently 
heard the elain ae that one reason why 
the difference in wares generally stands in 
favor of this country is beeause of the 
rreater efllaneney of the Atmerieaun worknnio, 
Now fail to see how that staternent cau be 
borne out by the faets, Ff the claw is mude 


finished, le is 


onthe ground of the longer hours of labor 
apd the weneral adoption of dabor saving 
machinery, ib is ambienous and mises icliner, 


thave made maqutries in several trades, nota- 
bly the buildin trade, and - tind that al- 
most iy avinbly old country workincu are 
preferred, 

When the term American workmen is used 
What is meant by itf Does it mean native 
born Americin Wworkinen, or does moapply in 
a general sense to all workmen employed in 
Lins countryé foasmtuch as the proportion of 
foreign born mechiwmes employed here. is 
very farge, Dain inelined to the latter belief. 
A chun ts also voiced about the greater in- 


tellimence of tbe Atneriqan workingman. Ou 
Whatis that claim ee rounded? 
What EP want to get at is simply this: Will 


the American mmechanie ino a day’s work of 
sayvonige hours show a creater result than a 
British mechanic would in the same time and 
under the same ciureunistancess at if so, 
whi: Davin B. Huron. 

In the first place, the production per 
“pita is larger here than in any ue 
ropean country. This faet is acknowl- 
edved and borne ont by statisties, Tt is: 
w just inference from this that our work- 
Inen produce tore than do workmen 
wbroad, and by cour workinen is meant 
workmen in this country gwenerally, 
whether American-born or forcmen. The: 
superior productiveness ool (our soi ac. 
counts ino purt for the belatively larger: 
production, but only in part, 

You say thot if our larver production ; 
is due to labor savin oachinery that: 
does not bea on the question of whether 
oun workers work quicker aid otore oft 
ciently, But if does bear on the question 
reaterncllhy. 

That owe use labor saving machinery - 
more than aiuy countey in the world is 
due to the fact that our workmen are able 
to quickly learn the use of every labor 
suving deviee and are contimudly invent 
ing new processes Chemselves, ‘Phe very 
qualities which make our workers the 
shrewdest inventors, make Chem also Che. 
rendiest users of the inventions, Tf this 
does not mean that they are (he most ellie 
cient workers, what does it mem? 

The vreater rewards, too, that are held 
out fo the worker here are an incentive fo 
more concentimiuted effort, Wages are 
naturally higher, aside frome labor elficien- 
ey, because the margin of cultivation is 
higher Ciood tind is even yet cheap and: 
has in the past been free toa whoever: 
wished to use dt. Thus tabor has sheen not 
merely farced to work, but even, im it 
still decree, eneourdived, by the hope of 
a futire competeney; and this is the se ce 
ered of the harder work and: greater prose: 
ductivity of the worker in Amierien 
Whether heis native or foreign born, tte 
isnamoral stimulus tomake aoa feel oo 
that he has achanen to raise himselfp it 0 
isan intellectual stimulus to put him bee 
side other qe who have oenisediand ime oN 
proved themsclyes. WLR. 


yg eet rere moderne car ig we nee 


; Notes, : 
Warren ©. Buel, Lndianapolis, 
query nod answer aboye, entibled 
not draws from Capital”? 


Ind.-—-See 
WW: EOS * 


rer perme mcanpnenen nae Dbtetmenmad 





Such Cycloues Wankd be Benetioind TT) the ° 
Warld, 

Now York Wart 

NA Henry fates purty bas been established - 

in South Dakota. As-cyelones “are cpl la 

blaw away almost everything ine Dakota oa 

any moment, ibis thought bli the only: 
itis safe fo tus is lauds 
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a tempting array to the public. 





~ He was now well cnoug I to Keep it ae 


ood deal, and it was best he should seek 


ing his fortunes, 
had by bis countryman in this case was 
that he had been able to arrange, with | 


“WUIGI BARBIERI. 


“There's a new. Ttalian merchant at the 
fruit emporium,” jokingly remarked Mr, 
Bookkeeper to Mr. Cashier. The two 


were lounging at a window near. their 
desks, which, in their opinion, were the 
most important desks af the large busi- 
ness house in which they were employed. 
They glanced indolently for a moment 
across the way, Where on the corner an 
Ttalian was arranging various kinds of 
fruit on a street stand, 

“Ve-e-s,” replied) Me Cashier to Mr. 
Bookkeepers ‘ta new one is there about 
every two weeks, isn’t there?” And then 
they turned-to their important desks and 
took up their responsible pens and buried 
themselves in their momentous duties. 
The Italian was of as little interest to 
them as any passing street car horse. 

Luigi Barbieri moved briskly about his 
stand—briskly foran Ttalian fruit dealer, 
Ie piled his oranges up in pyratuids, the 


prettiest to the front and top; ranged his 


Shands” of bananas so that the vellow 
ripe would strike the eye of the passer-uy; 
wiped his apples, every one, with a bit of 
flannel until they shone as if they had 
been varnished, and bung up his more 
shapely buoches of grapes on aw cross- 
piece where they might be seen by people 
passing the corner up or down either 
street. 

It took hima peed while to do this work, 
As he set each piece or bunch of fruit ain 
its place, he looked at it: long enough to 
become acquainted with it. Efe saw it 
at once with the eye of the merchant and 
of the artist. As merchant, he estimated 
its value and decided whether it should go 
in the one cent pile, or in the three cent 
pile, or among the choice things of the 
five cent pile. As artist, he took pains 
notonly that each individual piece should 
be shown to the best advantage, but that 
all the piles of fruit) should be so 
mingled and yet separated as to present 
Perhaps 
he had not foreseen his elfeets very well, 
or it mity be his taste was exacting, tL, 
after he had once nearly finished putting 
his whole store on the stand, he took off 
every piece and rearranged all on a new 
plan. 

Buthe icc briskly, When he polished 
iwnapple he swung his right dist back and 
forth over it With a imotion that almost 
rivaled that of the two aris of the boot- 
black at work onan opposite corner, The 
hootblack, however, was under the eve of 
an overseer, While Jouigi was ioaster ol 
his own time, The bootblack’s temporary 
boss just now was wnatty youth perched 
ina hieh arm chair, his legs outstretched 
so that his feet might settle squarely on 
two upright stocks. Thus his shoes were 
earried directly in front of bis kneeling 
servitor’s driving arms and expectora- 
ting mouth, aad he looked like some sort 
of a fantastic god being worshiped by a 
rageed and ditty heathen, da fet, at the 
present moment he was vod of his kneel. 
ing devotee’s time, The bootblick hoped 
to build up iatine business by saving a 
minute or two to each Customer, and so 
he had reason to hurry, But Luigi pushed 
wlony becuse he was pleased anu excited 
with his work, He was engrossed in it, 
When he bad tied and huag up several 
bunches of binanas and grapes he would 
retire backward a yard or two studying 
their effect, and then, asafl seized with au 
inspiration, start suddenly forward to- 
ward the stand and turn theta little to 
right or left, uatil his conception of hia 
mony of colony and svinietey ol form 
was satistied, 

Yes, Loaigi was somewhat aita teu, lle 
wus going juto business for timiself for 
the first time in his lite. Some months 
before he had been working on the new 
aqueduct, ia first-class laborer, when a 
rock fellon one of his legs aud broke it. 


stand, but not strony enough to work : 
digging, This leg, he had been told by 
the doctors, might always trouble hina 


some light business, So here he was, at 
the earliest moueut possible, at work 
wwain, And hope was now encouraging 
bin: while his new steroundings iiade 
him feel somewhat strauge, 

The stand itself was mot his property, 
He had rented it) by the week—his 
lease was for two weeks, yaud in’ ad- 
Vance—from a fellow countryman who 
could speak Muglish to the Americans, 
and thus had great advantages in adyvane- 
The spec ‘ial advantage 





-content wither it. 


‘brow and bis black shock head. 


tions, a bright-eyed young man who |] poor as himself, and he could borrow 
looked dike a clerk approached and, tak- | nothing from them. He could only wait, 
ing up two oranges, said, smilingly: trving to sell in the meantime. Some- 
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the gentleman who owned the liquor store 
in front of which the fruit stand stood, all 
the details as to the rate of rent, when it 
was payable and what size the stand 
should be. The liquor store gentleman 
had then goue down town to the niinici- | on. 
pal palace and had there exerted so po- | the bananas and grapes were, perhaps, 
tentan influence that he had obtained a | over ripe, the apples and oranges were very 
permit foy the erection of the stand, And | good, but the cheap and poor look of a 
Luigi, being, as it were, both the begin- | part of the fruit seemed to condemn it all 
nite and the end of all these transactions, | in their eyes. Same rough boys tattuted 
paid for them stillly in his rental, lum with trying to sell “old rotten stull.” 
At length Luigi's stund was dressed, | Even the bright eyed young man who had 
His picture was complete, The orange | spoken a little broken Italian to him’ the 
tints and the yellows, and reds, and blues, | day before now disappointed him, for he 
had all found their phices, and Luigi was | came along, glanced at the stand quickly, 
Ile sat down at the end fand then passed on without stopping. 
of his stand to wait for customers, his | Luigi's heart fell within him, 
seat being unold backless chitir on which That night he sat by his st: und 
he had deubled up his old liningless coat, | past midnight, burning two torches, which 
As he sat there, the picture he and his | was more than be had thought of doing 
stand afforded to the passers-by was also | when he began business; but his situation 
complete to them—the common one of | was growing desperate, and he was obliged 
the poor Talia fruit stand keeper and his | te avail himself! of every means to get a 
ridiculous little stock. Luigi's worn slouch | little cash. People, however, did not buy. 
hat, faded brown flannel sturt, patched | When it: was very late he importuned 
overalls, and rough shoes responded filly | some of the straggling passers-by to take 
to his bent and stocky form oand his low | a few cents’ worth of his stock. He held 
outa handful of the fruit toward then, 
pointed to himsell, and said: 
“Poor Italian, Two cent.” 
But thev would look at hit without a 
change of countenance and pass on, 
Luigi slept three hours, and before duy- 
light was at his stand again. He swept 
off the pavement of the liquor store, that 
duty being a part of his rent, and opened 
his stand. .An inspection of his stock 
showed hiny he, could not sell any of it 
save the apples and: oranges. So he ate 
heartily of the half-decaved grapes and 
bananas, and threw the rest away. 
Thit was another long day. Luigi knew 
that he could not get eredit for another 
stock, as he was w beginner in the fruit 
business, 


open Jate in the evening, Thus he night 
got through the strait he was in. 

That was a long day to Luigi, He 
hoped aqyainst hope deferred, People 
looked critically at his display and passed 


Ile tried to tell them: that, though 









































until 


As Luigisat there he grew even nore 
hopeful, He had been fortunate in buy- 
ing this his first stock, He wus a good 
judge of fruits, and whea he saw in the 
bie down town matket a lot marked lower 
than the nsual price, he boughtit. He knew 
it was being pushed off by the importer 
because there was danger of it becoming g 
over-ripe on his hands, but Luigi caleu- 
lated that at his stand he could dispose of 
itallin at most two days, and he took the 
risk of doing so, if, indeed, it was a risk, 

{fis stand must bea very good one from 
its location, he thought, for while he was 
putting his stock in place several persons 
had stopped aud bought of hing. 


While engaged in these pleasant retlec- His room-mates were almost as 


thie might happen, 


“Oaauto? Cinque soldi” 
The fruit had made him. sick. 


“Si, signor;” Luigi looked much pleased. He was 


The young man took two more, and | faint, since the one meal he ate at his 
sid: lodgings was light. The noise .of trains 


passing overhead on the elevated road, 
though he had never noticed them before, 
now ji irred his nerves. The crowds pass- 
ins te and fro before hin: made him dizzy. 
A few feet from: his stand was w telegraph 
pole. Luigi moved his chair to it and sat 
down and leaned against it, 
his eves, 

While he was there a little girl, five or 
six vears of age, ran behind the telegraph 
pole, and, standing on the curb, peeped 
out around the side to look at somebody 
coming down.the street. Somehow she 

caught her foot in the sleeve of Luigi's 
cout, which was fastened to his chair, She 
tugeed at it, but made it worse by vetting 
her foot behind a rung of the chair A 
man shouted. Luigi opened his eyes. A 
eroat track load of barrels of liquor was 
being backed up toward the curb, and the 
driver was calling to the little girl to get 
outof the way, The heavy vehicle was 
swinging backward with such a momen- 
tum that it could not be stopped. Luigi 
turned quickly, grasped his chair, and 
lifting it, pushed it and the little girl to- 
gether around back of the great, thick 
pole clear front where the wagon would 
strike. The little girl's foot was released 
with the movement, and she ran away in 
the crowd to the gentleman with whom 
she had meant to play peep, and he, elad 
to find her, went away with her without 
having learned of her danger The two 

were Mr, Bookkeeper from the evreat store 
over the way and his little daughter, 


‘Dieu? 

Luigi smiled until he showed his teeth, 
the young man put a silver dime in his 
hand, and went off with his oranges 
Which Tadei had put in aw paper bag. It 
was a real nice neighborhood, this, where 
people sometimes asked the price of 
things in Lralian, just to please a poor 
fruit vender, 

Luigi's hopes grew so high that he be- 
vanto dream of a future for him. He 
night sit at his stand and study English, 
he thought. Ithad not taken him long 
to learn to count in English, and say lit- 
tle every-day things. It he could leara 
to speak fluently to the Americans, like 
his padrone, he might become aman of 
some influence himself, or he might even 
aspire to have some day a small Italian 
fruit and erocery store, 

But, itcame about that something hap- 
pened which neither Luigi nor any one 
else could have prophesied. A) wind 
storm suddenly arose which filled the 
streets with clouds of dust. People 
sought shelter in the shops and public 
houses, or ran off to the nearest station of 
the elevated road or vot into street cars. 
Inatew minutes hardly any one was to 
be seen on What was usually the crowded 
street. [laving found shelter, many 
stood at windows looking at the dust 
Nying about in whirlwinds, and as their 
attention was attracted to the fiwure of 
an awkward Italian frantically trying to 
suve his stock of fruit from damage and 
closing Up his stand there was a veneral 
lath, though some spoke pityingly, too, 

The storm turned to rain, and in the 
course of the evening the weather be- 
aime warn, the rain qeantime falling 
heavily. Luigi was unable to reopen his 
stand before the next morning, Then, 
was, be saw the sad effects on bis fruit of 
the wet and sultry weather, The grapes 
wand baniaas had suifeved most, 


half closing 





and he 
wis obliged to throw muchof them away, 
besides putting a good deal of the five- 
cont stock down among the low priced, 
Of course, he made a good meal off the 
jeast spoile ad. 

Luisi caleulated that if he could) sell 
everything clear in’ two days he could 
yet buy another stock with the proceeds, 
He had a ver Vilittle money. The advice 
rent for his stand, his fruit, and oa few 
ditnes’ worth of food, which he kept ina 
room in Mott street that he shared with 
fourother men, had pretty well cleaned 
out bis purse, Te could make the food 
last hime dour or five days by eating only 
once aday, He could also keep his stand 
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After Luigi had, acting on impulse and 
more quic ly than he could think, thrown 
himself in the little girl's place by push- 
dng her away and tossing the chair after 
her, he was directly between the truck 
and the pole, He was not strong enough 
to recover his balance and jump quic kly 
out of the way. Tle was caught and 
erushed, 

A crowd gathered, and a little later an 
mmbutince curried the injured miu away, 
The gentleman who owned the liquor 
store had one of his men to close up 
Luigi's stand, though there was by that 
time very little left on it, as the street 
boys had taken possession of It. 

Luigi raved a few hours in a hospital 
and then died. The bright-eyed young 
nan whont he had taken to be a clewe ? 
and who had addressed him in) Tlalian, 
was one of the junior physicians, He 
gathered Luigi's story from dius incoherent 
talk, no one else heine able to understand 
him. Tothe course of his fevered speech, 
Luigi said repeatedly: 

“ff lean get her away like a flash she 
will nol be killed!” 

“This is vetting to be a joke,” said Mr. 
Cashier to. Mr. Bookkeeper wu few days 
later, as they, looked out of their great 
window together. “T declare, there’: $ an- 
other Italian at the fruit stand.” 

eV o-oes, said Mr Bookkeeper, “2 won- 
der what killed olf the last one—laziness 
or bad pe a Hiacan Dwex, 





TARIFF. NOTES. 


The high protection spellbinders ought, at 
least, to go over into Pennsylvania and speak 
words of comfort and consolation to those 
steel works strikers who have beeu bounced 
fromemployment and whose places have been 
tiled by cheaper workinen.—[Buffalo Courier, 


Andrew Carnecie announces a radical cut 
in the wages of his workmen. Carnegie is 
another of the men who proclaimed, last 
fall, that Harrison's election Was necessary 
to the maintenance of the wages of working- 
men in this country.—[Minner tpolis Star. 


Germany has a high protective tariff, but 
100,000 of her iron workers are now ona 
strike, and at last accounts the German army 
was ut Work shooting them into submission. 
Hich protective turiffs ure everwhere frauds 
on the w orking pecple.—[Boston Glube. 


The April dividends of the Fall River mills 
are higher than those of last year. The 
operatives’ wages are lower. Thus do the 
blessings of last. November's vietory for 
American labor continue to blossom on the 
tree of bigh pr GUC LIONS at antOn Globe. 
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Afrnid of Freedom, 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Under the operation of this most absolute 
application of free trade principle that was 
ever made anywhere in the world, the country 
has prospered beyond all historical prece- 
dent; and yet, with the lesson staring them 
in the face, nes arly one-half of the voters in 
the country have allowed themselves to be 
deluded into the belief that the system which 
has worked so well atnoug the stutes must be 
be flagrantly violated in) cur commercial re- 
lations with other countries. Living under 
freedom and profiting by it ina degree which 
astouishes even themselves, they. are still 
afraid of freedom, 





A New Administration. 


Anew adininistration is wanted ino uuuny @ house- 
hotd, but this desire will vaoish if the head of the 
house will provide the laundry department with the 
Enipire wringer, made at Auburn, N.Y. lts excel 
fencies save more than bale the labor with better re- 
sults than the ordinary wriuger, outweat two, hence 
economy and satisfaction are Goth obrained. 













Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
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SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Iu 1888 the pope’s income amounted to $2,- 
500,000 of which over $1,700,000 came from 
Peter's pence, and $800,000 froin the interest 
of money invested outside of Italy. This 
does not include the money presents, amount- 
ing to $2,300,000, which flocked in during the 
pope’s jubilee. 

Strange things often determine the placing 
of u vote, suys a writer in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, but L have been just told a story of how 
an election was won on Tyneside. It was a 
school: board election, and one of the can- 
vassers knew how to utilize the hobbies of his 
feilows. Calling upon one elector known to 
have strong “fancy” leanings, he said, 
“Who's thoo gan te vote for?’ “Wey, —, 
- te be sure.” “Nay, lad, thoo should vote four 
Joe —~," numing unother candidate, and the 
one for whom he was acting, “What for?” 
“Wey, man,” was the reply, “hee’s gat some 
o’ the best tummler pigeons und bull tarriers 
thoo iver saw.” “By gox,” wus the immedi- 
ate reply, “‘aal giv him a plumper,” and as the 
cumulative vote rules in school board elec- 
tions, und Joe —— got in by nine votes, the 

“tumnmiler pigeons” and “bull tarriers” did 
the trick. 


The tide of emigration from Ireland this 
“yeur is, according to the London board of 
trade returas just published, much greater 
than that of last vear. Last year, in the tirst 
four months, 22,602 persons emigrated from 
freland. This year in the same period the 
number was 24,528, of whom 15,427 left in the 
month of April. 


Ata representative mecting of English bar- 
men, barmuids, und others employed in public 
houses und refreshment rootns, just held, to 
establish a protection asscciation among the 
body, one young barimau said be had made a 
calculation, and found that be worked 106 
hours a week, thatis fifteen hours a day, in- 
cluding Sundays, independert of meal times. 
National holidays, too, instead of beige a 
boon to them, Were really a curse, for they 
had to work the hurder, the only day of rest 
they ubtained being once a munth. 

Mr. Egmont Hauke delivered an address in 
London recently before the Institute of 
bankers on ‘People’s banks in Germany and 
Italy,” first established by Dr. Schulze- 
Delitzsch to benefit the poor classes. The 
first of these banks started with an entrance 
fee of 2igd., aud a monthly subscription of 
5d. In Is87 there were already 2,200 of these 
banks in Germany, and less than balf of these 
during that year granted loans and dis- 
counted drafts up to the amount and over 
1,000,000,000 of marks, cor over £50,000,000 
sterling. Fromthe plethora of pawabrokers, 
mouey lenders, usurers, middlemea, and 
sweaters, it was obvious that never was the 
want of bank accommodations more keenly 
felt than in Hngland to-day. The idea that 
poor people and poor districts did not require 
banking Mr. Huke regarded as entirely fal- 
lacious. On the contrary, he considered that 
small banks suitable to the circutnstances of 
the people represented in such districts the 
only alternative of destitution. What should 
be done was to adopt the best features of the 
the Schulze-Delitvsch system, of the small 
Scoteh bank offices, and of the Freneh ban- 
quiers, modifying them to suit English eir- 
cumstances. 

A mecting was held a couple of weeks ago 
in London of geutiemen desirous of founding 
a Christian community that should be free 
from dogma—a sort of Robert Elsmerean 
church, that shonld beng all its energies to 
bringing a Christian millennium ou the earth, 
while leaving the next world to take care of 


itself. Some tive hundred people were 
present. The new institution is tou be called 


a “Christian Ethical church.” 

An Euglish paper tells of one Ellen Sheals, 
a miserably clad old woman seventy years 
of age, Who was brought up befure wv police 
magistrate charged with having obtained 
poor law relief by fraud. Sbe went into St. 
George’s work house, Fulbam road, and 
stayed there for two months. But on her 
return, after leave of absence, ber buok, 
showing tbat she had over £20 stunding to 
her credit in the post cflice savings bank, was 
discovered sewed in her dress. She said 
that she bad been a ratepayer in Westinia- 
ster for many years; that she was the widow 
of an old soldier, and that she was keeping 
the money for her funeral, so that she sbould 
not be buried as a pauper. The magistrate 
convicted her uoder the vagrant act, and 
sentenced her to & month’s imprisonment 
with such hard labor as she could do, and 
told her that she had been guilty of “a most 
abominable fraud on the ratepayers.” 

Nearly ninety per cent of the immigrants 
to the Argentine Republic belong to the Latin 
races—65,25 per cent being Italaus, [461 per 
cent Spaniards and 0.27 per cent Suuthern 
French. In the course of the lust thirty-two 
years the Europeans who have settled in the 
republic numbered 1,374,787, 


INVENTIONS. 


A New Transposing Plune. 


London musicians have been much struck 
with the ingenious simplicity of a new trans- 
posing piano, the invention of Mr, W. Louis 
Hays, The object in view is accomplished by 
‘Meaus of a movable back, i, e., the back on 
which the strings are strung, instead of being 
Figidly affixed to the case in the ordinary 
Way, is Gtted on rollers aud moved laterally 
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by means of a lever underneath the key board, 
until the desired alteration of key has been 
effected. Thus the music can be played on 
the keyboard iu the key in which it is written, 
but by the shifting described, an entirely 
different set of strings are struck, and the 
music is beard in any one of the other keys 
desired. This simple device does away 
with ail those interferences with the action 
which has heretofore hindered the general 
adoption of previous patents baving the same 
end in view. An octuve of stritgs, in addi- 
tiou to the keyboard compass, is aflixed to 
the back, so that the range of transposition 
available is ample for all possible require- 
ments. Itis understood that a company is 
in course of organization for the developmeut 
of this useful and ingenious invention. 


Eucalyptus as nn Antiseptic. 

The London Globe describes some experi- 
ments regarding the antiseptic properties of 
eucalyptus, made at Rome by Count Luigi 
Torrelli, The results are interesting and sug- 
gestive. Anumber of small tins were tilled with 
pure spring spring water and various leaves, 
such as oak, oranyve, lemon and priass, itn- 
mersed in them; also eucalyptus leaves and 
bark. Gradually, but at various intervals, 
the leaves and water showed signs of putres- 
cence and had to be thrown away. The oak 
leaves preserved the water for sume time, but 
the water in the paunikins with the eucalyptus 
leaves and bark remained perfectly palatable 
after the lapse of more than four months, 
The count also placed some meat in water 
with leaves of the eucalyptus gobulus, aud iu 
another pan a piece of veal in plain water. 
After seventy four hours it was found that 
where the veal had been merely suaked ip 
water the meat bad become putrid and de- 
composed the water. The water in the pau 
treated with eucalyptus leaves was coiored, 
and hud aslight stnell and taste of leaves, 
but was quite good; aud the meat was found 
inexcellent preservation, and when cooked 
was euten with much relish. The count then 
wrapped sume veal with a slight taint iua 
profusion of leaves of the eucalyptus globu- 
jus. Atthe end of three or four hours he 
cooked the vealin the ordinary way, and it 
was pronounced excellent aud tender. 





An Incandescent Gas Light. 

The gas makers have at last succeeded in 
giving us a light almost equal to that of 
electricity, without the danger and uncer- 
tainty of the latter, remarks the Manufact- 
urers’ Gazette, and adds: The process by 
which they do this is very interesting. In 
North Carolina, on Green River, in Hender- 
son county, isa mine from which zircon is 
dus. Itis au ore of the metal zirconium, and 
the mine on Green river is the only one thus 
far known in America. ‘The black crystals of 
zircon are reduced by chemical and electrical 
processes to a fine white powder. This is 
zirconia, which is the oxide of zirconium. It 
is noW rea@y for use in the incandescent gas 
hebt. A glass chimney is fitted over a Bun- 
seu burner. lu this chimney is suspended a 
hollow cotton wick. [tis uo different: from 
any wick, except that it has been thoroughly 
filled in all its interstices with the white 
powder. The gas is turned on and w match 
applied. The flame runs along the wick and 
burns it up immediately. But there is sume- 
thing that does not burn. This is the zir- 
conia. When the cotton wick is all con- 
sumed a thin, delicate, snow white, hollow 
evlumn of zirconia is left, exactlv. the shape 
of the cottuen wick. This heats white bot aud 
glows hke an electric light. It seems almost 
to last forever if it does not get broken. 
This is the newest rival to the electric light. 

Graphite asa Rust Preventer. 

A new use of graphite consists in its appli- 
cation to wire rope. Wire rope is rapidly 
comiog into a much larrver consumption. It 
is largely used in distant fields and mines, 
where breakages cost double and treble the 
usual expense of repair, so that a wire rope 
preservative is literally aboon., This is found 
in graphite. The graphite must be pure and 
only the fluke is useful. The best is the 
Ticonderoga graphite flake, mined and pre- 
pared for the market by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company of Jersey City, N. J. 
This graphite is then prepured by the same 
tirm in a grease Which makes the application 
of the graphite tu the wire rope easy. Have 
a tinsmith make a tin tube, trumpet shaped, 
the small end just large enough to tit the 
circle of the rope, the other eud large enough 
to carry two or three pounas of the graphite 
grease. The rope traveling through this tube 
will coat itself nicely—one coating in two 
weeks is enough, and this practice alone will’ 
double the Jength of life of the rope. The 
graphite prevents the wire from rusting-—it 
saves the rope from abrasion wheu striking 
hard substances; it also prevents the wires 
forming the rope from abrasion one against the 
other as the graphite finds its way into and 
tills the minutest spuces aud is held there by 
the fattv substances in the mixture, The 
facts above are furnished from: his own ex 
perience by one of the leading mining en- 
cineers of the country.—[Age of Steel, 
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When apphed ute tie 
Hastp Is, Will be wbsorbed 
effectually cleansing the 
head of entarrhid) virus, 
ecusing heituy secre: 
tigus, Ft awilays juthiny 
Mation, protects the 
membrane of the casa! 
pissuges fom veeddituaneed 
colds, completery heals 
the sores, dud restores 
sepmse of taste and smedi. 


NOTA LIQUID OR 
ot SNUFF, 

RY THE CURE, “=v 
oe particle is applied into each nostril dud is age: 
able. Price cents ab druggists; Us WL re Bioiered, 
Wcents, ELY BROTHEKS, 96 Warren St, New York, 














to spend a dollar on watches 
without getting full) particu- 
lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystane Dust- 





Proof and our mode of selling: x if Achy ; 

themin Clubs at $fa Mees. Ae ANS: 

We zuarantee you absolutely Ar 
aimtiust loss, Exelustve territory ai = 
givento Active Agents. Prices, Cn ao 


$7 tu $1go. Our special $43 PHILA. 

Watclris the best watch made for Railroad use. We 

guarantee our prices to be the very lowest at which any 

watches ofequal qualityean be sold, and we protect out 

custumers fully, We refer to any commercialagency 

Full Paid Capital, $300,000. ; 

WVehave selling agents in every larce city. We 

want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once te 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 

goq "Valnut St,, Philadelphia. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cnuse of tnduatrint 
Depression and ot incrense ot Want Wi 
Increrse of Wenlth—The Kemedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
20U pages. 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Halt calf or half morocco, 82.50, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, | 
342 piapes. 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half moroceo, 82.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examltnation of the Tartil Question with 
Especial Regard to the Pnterests of Lubor, 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 

Half calf or half morocco, $3.00 
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in Hinlft Calf: 
Progrens ANA POVELLY .ccccceccccccccceeeeee MBO 
Social Problemsa,...........0006 cocesencceesces BenQ 
Protection or Free Trade......cccccce cere e BOO 
In sets of three, bound nlike.............. 7-00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It luvolves, nud How Alone It Cuno 
pe settied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
87 pages, 
Paper covers, 10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Pasesnge-ent-Armsa Botweon the Duke of 
Argyll) and Henry George. 
Ti pages 
Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty tu German.) 
TRANSLATION OF GC. LD. FL GUTSCHUW 
430 pages. 

Paper covers, 35 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress nod Peverty io French.) 
TRANSLATION OF P, L. LEMONNIER,. 

u48 paves. 
Paper covers, 82.75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Protection or Free Trade? in Krench 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

436 pages, 

Paper covers, 82.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in iralian,)? 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSBEBIO., 
She puges, 

Paper covers, 82.50, 























For sale vy all booksellers, or sent postpald on receipt 
of price, Foreiga editions of these books Imported on 
order. 

HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 





THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 1,000 oetavo pages, 
cloth. Mailed prepaid for $1.30 by the Amerieaun Swe. 
denborg Printing and Publistung Seciety, 20 Cooper 
Umon, New Yora city 





TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Devoted to Secular Religion and Social Regeneration, 
flugh O; Pentecost, Editor, 


Contains, besides crisp and pointed editoriaiis and 
contributions from a corps of able writers, the Sunday 
addresses of the ¢ditur before Uuity congregation, 

Ttis the only so-called “liberal” paper thiatad vacates 
Tadical soci regeneration, , 

Its columns wire open for the absolutely free discus 
sion of wil relizious wnd economic theories, 

Twelve pages, Issued weekly, Annualsubscriptior 
one dollar. Sample coples free, all subsertbers wil. 
recelve acopyos Mr, Pentecost's book, Whatd Believe, 
Address, 

TWENTIETID CENTURY PUBLISHING Co,, 
Nod Warren St, New York, 
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VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY, 

A mited number of bound volumes of THE STAND 
ARD, in heavy boards, are olfered for sale ut the fol 
lowlug prices: ; 

BCPArAte VOLUMES, cesecrrerecrerereeneseevesseces MBO 


Volumes 3 and 4, bound LORCUHET sees GO 
Valumes 3, 3nd de occccecsscesecconerenivenevensses SReGOO 


(Expressuge extra) 
THE BTANDAKD, 
12 Tinian square. New York 
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ANY PERSON CAN PRAY THE PLANO 
AND GEHGAN WHERHOET A TEACHER, 
by using Soopers Tustanutaneous Guide to the Keys. 
Price, §@1.0 No previeus Knowledge atimusic whatever 
required. Sene for book Of te-titaeniads free. Address 
The Dorcas Mavagine, bark hee, New Yorks 


ee hepa TAN DOCTRINES IN A NUT. 


BHELL 
Thirty pipilets On various phases of the socta 
problem. The question of the hour, All should under 
elend te Will be sent post paid op receipt of Ufteon 
cette io stamps, or will le sent freg any one sending 
twenty-five cette for siz months’ subscription te the 
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PUBLICATIONS, 
PRANG'S 
NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use of children Learning to paing 

These parts represent ali the latest art coloss and 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with absolutesafery., They come mounted upon neat, 
Hin palettes, or in tin boxes. ‘They are all spectuly pres 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
volors in Burope—Miy Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany. They must not be clissed with ordinary 
children’s paitts, put up in cheap form and made of ta- 
jurmous and poisonous materials, They are really fine 
art colors th convenient form for use ana Wag: espe 
tlally non-petsonous for the needs of children 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-potsonous colors for children we issue 
several series of outline dilustrations of familiar sib. 
jects as practice sheets. The origiual design is fure 
mished tn euch ease by some leading artist, and is 
strictly correct tn form and detail Directions how to- 
paint them are furnished with every series, One, 
specimen sheet of ened series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order toserve the children ons a guide for bar. 
monlous coluring, and as an exiumple of artistic work 
ts the foundation of taste, ‘The instruction iy alt the 
more successful beewuse supplied in the form of amuse: 
ment, 

PACICE OF PRANGS NON-POLSONOUS - 
CULORS: 


NEW 


SUR ates 


Palette Colors— 

Palette A, containkag six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Paulette B, containing nine colors with brush, 15 ceuts, 
Kagle Colors— 

Box No, 2, coutamtog eight colors and brush, % cents, 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors wod j’wo brushes, 
40 cents, : 

Que bux No, 2of Prang’s non-polsonous colors aud one 
package of Prioog's outiine pictures (eight doa package 
WIth wn extra copy of ane.of them pulnuted vy hand 
nnd full directions) 50 ceuts. 

Or one bux No.2 of Prang's non-polsonous colors aad 
three packages of Prang’s outline pictures (each puck. 
age diferent in design), 81.00, 

To be found at all leadtog stattoners, or will be sent 
by mall postpatd oo receipt of price 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

PORTRAIT OF HENKY GEORGE IN 

; COLOKS, 

Only Que Dotlar, 

The man whose right principles and deep convictions 
have made the great movement tor the single tax on 
land Values thus far successful, must be dear to thou 
sands Who wateb ind approve tis course, 

But his features are gut so fuuular, and the esteem 
in which he beld bas prompted many requests for 


ue publication of tis picbure tn worthy and permuauent 
orm, 


Realizing this urgent demand. we beg to aguounce 
the publication of an entirely pew and very striking 


portrait of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


it is in colors and is full life size, destined to be 
framed loan outside measurement of 17x22 inches, 





This pleture will be semt, on receipt of price, by mail, 
postpiuid. Remittiaces may be made either by chock, 
post office order, registered leLter, or postal note, 


i. FPRANG & CO... ART PUBLISHERS 
Boston, Mass. 

NEW YORK—38 Kond street. 

CHICAGO—7T9 Witbitsh avenue, 

BAN FRANCUSOCO= 59 Commercial atreet, 





THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1, A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty. Louls F, Post, 
B pages. 
S Australian System. Louts PF. Post. 
3 First Priveiples. Henry George, 
4. The Kieztht tothe Use of the Earth, 
cer, A pupes, 
5. Farmers and the Stogle Tix, 
niin, & pages, 
6 The Canons of Taxation, Heury George. d pages. | 
7 A Satwyer's Reply to Critieistis. Samuel ih, Clarke. 
16 pases, ; : 
& Baek to the Land, Bishop Nalty. 16 pages. 
% ‘The Stree Tex. ‘Phos. G. Stearnin, 8 pages, 
10, ‘The Anerivin Biarmer. Henry George. 4 puges. 
1. Unemployed Labor Henry George. 4 pages. 
12, ‘The Case Paindy Stiuted, GE RY Mang. & pitgea, 
1. Social Problems. Od? puges, Line. Paper, Soc, 
Pe Objections tu the Laud tax, Whos, G Shearman, 
4 pages, 
1h Land Vaxationn A Conversation Between David 
loudtey bield and denry George, 4 puges. 
16. How to Tierease Profits. A. d. Steers. 2 pages. 
Priees of Single Tax Library: Two page tracts 
copy, beents copies, lO cents; LO coptes, 20 cents; 1,000 
coptes, S140. 
Four-page tracts— L ecopy, 2 cents: Aeoples, 10 cents; 
WOecopie ,dcents, LOO eo ptes, Ba 
Kigbt-page tracts b copy, 3 ceuts: 10 eapies, 10 cents, 
1G copies, MEeents; LOO copies, 86. 
Sidsteempuage Uracts—b copy, bo cents, 6 
cents; (copies, 8165; 1000 copres, $12, 
Noextra charge by tak ‘ 
The following numbers of the “Land and Labor lia 
brary” arestull la stock: 


6. Settler's Nightmare, Louls Ff. Post. 4 pages, 
7 New York's Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages, 

1U. Alysterious Disuppenrance, Lewis Mreeiiand, 6 pyr 

1% Sailors’ Soug Harbor and the Randall Farm, W. 
Crousdale, 12 pages. 

14 The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker's Field. 
T. Croasdale., 12 pages. . 

16. Only a Dream, Abner C, Thomas, 4 pages 

18 Itis the Law of Christ. Kev. S.H. Spencer, 4 ppe 

21, Christhuuty and Poverty. Father muntington 4 pi 

22. Poverty aad Christianity, HH. O. Pentecost, § pages 

26. HReligion vs. Hebbery. Kev. br MeGlyno, & pages 

2d. Anti-slavery and Anti-poverty. H. O. Pentecost. pp 

2. Tenement House Morahty, J.0.8. Huntington. @ pp 

8% Socialism—I[ts Truth and its Error, Henry George 
4 prages. 

38 “Goud Wills i’ Heury George, 4 pages, 

41. How John's Father Saw the Light. W.C.Wooda. app 

51. Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers, Rev. Joho 
Kramer, 4 puges, 

St. What the United Labor Party Wan, Henry George 
2 pages, 

64. Hints as to What You Can Do. Henry Geurge. 4 pi 

TL My Butcher Woman aad dly Grocery Maun. Willao 
MeCube, 4 pies. 

A. A Kepubllean's Keasous for Supporting Cleveland 
Jude Frank V. Rela. 2 pipes, 

68. Jetferson and Mamiloouw Chauncey Fy Black, 8 pp 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42 First Principles, Heury Georges, tea 
44, Soclelism—Lts Truth aod its Error. Henry Georgu 


4 pages, 
4 pipes. 
Herbert Spen- - 


Thomius G,. Shear. 


coples, 


4 pages. 
464, Taxing Lund Values, Henry Gourga, 3 pages, 
47, Iv is the Law of Chrisy Kev. & HL Spencer: , 
Heury. HL @pagos, : ; 
44, The Cite Plainly Stated HF. Ring. 3 pages - 
54, Batiors’ Snug Harbor, Wai, T, Croasdale, 12 purges, 


SWEDISH, 
52, The Case Plalniy Guated. H. F. King. § pigeon, 


ee eae emnreennentie 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


87, Protection as a Universal Necd. Henry George, 
HANCS, ’ 
fd), hie Tart Questiou. Henry George, 4 pues, 
63, Amerwih Protection and Uritish Free Trade, 
Heury George, 4 pages, 
GY, Protection and Wages, Henry George, 8 pages, 
TW. ‘The Common Sense of the Tari! Questlog, “Thomas 
G. Sheurman, pages, ox 
72 Protection the Friend of Laber?) Thomus @, Sheen 
nah. 6 pages 
7h A Shart Taru?® History, Thomas G, Shearman, 
Naples. : 
76. se Talk Lo Provectlonuists, Thomas G. Shearman 
JaALeCS, 
Th. ANTAL dress to Workingmen on the Tariff Question 
Henry George. 4 pages, an a 
A ret of Tart Tracts will ve sent to any address for 
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13 Union square, New York city, 
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THE TRADES GUILDS OF LONDON. — 


Parliament shoud bake Away Their Es. 
tithes, aud apply hem ra the tases for 
Which hey vere (Intended. 

OW. OM. OT. contributes oto Reynolds's 

Weekly an article on the Trades Guilds 

of London. These chartered oreaniaa- 

tions, erjoying princely revenues from 
them great landed estates in) London 
and Ireland, the proceeds of which. were 
originally intended as an aid to the de- 


serving artisans, are now composed | of 


men, not five percent of whom belong to 
the particular trade whose revenues they 
enjoy. The writer quotes Dro Stubbs, the 


present bishop of Oxford, who says: 


The chartlies afi the creat. London. eom- 
panies are a survivabof a system which was 
oneein full working order in every market 
towu, but, alas! their charities wow cousist 
In SUDp Ving: turtle seup ind Cham pilene eo 
those who wre fortunate enoueh bo belony to 


-oneof these ancient and wealthy bodies, and 


yet, were toey properly worked, they would 
forin, pethaps, the best systea: tor eradicat- 
ine poverty. ‘ : 
WM. T. then goes on to save 

OA few sentences explunatory of the history 
of these city companies Wil be uselul There 
iso trave-of anyomerchiant guild ever exist- 
ingoin Londen, wodb ra che provinces they were 


merely synonymous With the cdrporations of 


the tuwns. But there were? numerous craft 


—fuiids weich on the purchase ot their charters 


from Kdward the. Dlurd, became popurarly 
known as cotnpanies, Au aueb of 1654 com- 
pelled allartipuns too choose and adhere to 
the cumpany proper to ther own craft or 
mnystery. Thereupon the most) importaut 
compauies, dreading the influx of meubers, 
established u distinction. ‘hey availed tbhem- 
-Selvesof a leeuse reserved in-lhbe laws awaiust 
the wearing uf livery, to bestow uw distinetive 
costume upon the privileged members, whe 
shared. all the proprietary aud: municipal 


Taghis of the company; whereas the members 


Hub ullowed to wear livery had inerely the 
freedom. of the trade. The twelve preat 
livery compunies Were the wercers, Grocers, 


‘drapers, fishmongers, @oldsincths, skiers, 


hoed armourers (uow called merchant tat 
furs), biberdushers,. sallers, tronmougers, 
Vintuers and ‘clothworkers. These trade 
vuilds bave now faiteu iute the hands of a 
purcel of ubserupubous adventurers who 
aquuauder Upun luxury the mouey Which oug bt 
tu ve devoted bu the encouravement uf trade, 
and to providing benevulegt and educational 
funds for thuse ecuzuaped in the respective 
eCralls.: 

Moreover, the guild halls of the trade guilds 
Were the common ineeting places ol the 
craftsmen, Those spleudid chambers are now 
shut uguinst their OWuers, aud ure only 
opened fur the deception of the voracious 
swell feasts amuug the classes. The question 
of the establisimient of qubor exXubanges in 
Loudun nis been mocted recently. There are. 
abuul tweuty-five babs counected with the 
trade guilds tn the city. Tt the workmen of 


-Eugtand desired at, these halls aud the 


revenues of the coumpauies could be in their 
possession before the lapse of mauy months. 
These bails would make ideal labor exebauves; 
the largest could be reserved for tbe trade 
unlous. 

A few tigures us to: the criminal manner in 
Which these public funds are expended are 
nevessury. Tue Mercer compauy have an ine 
come of £90,000 a year, uud they spend no 
less than £20,000 Gu the “miatayement” ot 
their estate. da one year thirty “heredicary 
mercers” divided amunuy themselves £10,451, 
or over £500 a year each, Uuder the came of 


“court lees.” They paid their stall £7,183, - 


and they spent ou entertaining the cCiasses 
fijoil. Needless tu sauy, the ex clisseuticnt 
Lord Chageeltor Selborue is a member ot 
this cumpauy. The fizures relatiug to the 
other couspauies are equally scuudalous. It 
you shouid bave the oppurtuuity of the 
Salters, in wddition to a dinner und wines, 
the cust of Wuich weuld not be less than £5 
per head, you are preseuted with two buue 
salb spoons, and, ab leaving, with a box of 
suyur [ruits, which must bave Gust 255, and a 


/ parcel of civars. These are the men who 
bave received £230,000 trum the imperial ex- 


echequer op account of their Irish estates; but 
they have never spent a penny to frustrate 
the tafamous salt riag which has secured the 
Movopoly of a prime uccessary of Lite. 

Take apain the merenant tailors and the 
goldsmiths, both of which huve been eater- 
taining Coercion Balfour. ‘The former have 
wo ucome Of £45,000. They spend £7,000 on 
Munayement, but they have dune absolu aly 
Hobtlibe an couneclion with the atroaious 
tailoring sweattuy systen. The poldsmiths 
huve £55,000 u year, and they spend £5,000 
on Maduugement. The merehaut tatiors may 
be suid to have turned their banqueting iiail 
juto wu lubby fur the tory purcy. dno mine 
Years the the cily compiles have expended 
£6, 000,000, Upwards of 454,000,000 beluy speut 
ju ubsulute wusbe amon the 20,000 members 
fod the west end dinner bunters. Same of 
the oftivers receive salaries of over £2,000 a 
year, und in the nine years just neutioued 
the meusbers bribed thempelves to the exteut 
of over £1,000,00U0 under the ubme of “court 
fees.” 

Is it not time that these iniquities should 
come tu an end, and that the crattsmen of 
Kugland should re-enter Qpon this maguiti- 
cent heritage! “Wubbery and jobbery” mucho 
be iuseribed over the portals of every euild 
hallan che city of London, This is a question 
Whieb alfects the workers penerally, for iu 
addition to the twelve companies named 
Qbuve, there ure the bakers—who will do 
hothiog for the Journeymen bakers who ave 
how complain of long hours of labor und 
Wusanitary Workshops—the barbers, cord- 
Walbers, Garpenters, deathbersellers, With an 
income of £20 000, suddiers, with an income 
of £12,000, joiners, coachinakers, butchers, 
girdiers, curricrs, founders, and other eom- 
panes. dbas for those engaged in lbese re- 
Spective trades to say whether they will 
pliow stockbrokers, barristers, bankers, and 
other invuding cuckoos to deprive them of 


THE STANDARD. 
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HENRY “VARD BEECHER wore: 


“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom. 
mend soap. Iam told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
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Pears Soa 
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saie in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
AA man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 





9 is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
FE A R S for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at- 


tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom-_ 


mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
gerving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 
comforts to which infants are so Hable. It has b2en established in London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city inthe world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 


THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 
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their birthright. These guilds and their in- 
comes beloug to the trades concerned. Oaly 
if the craftsmen want their own they must 
take vigorous and united action to eject the 
scoundrels who have been so loug misappro- 
priatiug these cnormous trust funds and 
whose proper place, if justice were done, 
would be the duck at the Old Bailey. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY.—Ctorrent niber pontains 
besides editoriius and other interesting matter: “State 
Sovinlism Detined,” by Hugh O. Veatecost; “Toa Works 
Hand," (hoem) by Heary Lyman Koopman; “Do Miracles 
Happen?’ by Rey. W.S. Crowe, “a Socinlist's Reply 
to Mr. Croasdale,” by Theodor’ F, Cuno; “George or 
Shearman—W hich?” by Stephen KR. Crumbaker; “Money 
wud Wealth,’ by BF. Heuley; “Liberatism,” by C. F. 
Woodward: “Hhberality of Liberals,” by H. J. Parker 
M.D; The Rord of Fraternity,’ by W. S. Brown, 

Send postal card order fir free sample copy of this 
number to TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING 
CO., 4 Warren Sc, New York, 











A senusutional Divorce. 

They were divided by aw quarrel over a clothes 
wrirger, Ibis needless to say il was not an Empire 
wiinger, #s this do s not hive any crank attachment, 
but dees its work nore eff -ectuvely with laalf the labor, 
and asa eopsequeace houe is always happy. Merah: 
Always bus the Empire wringer om Auburn, N.Y, and 
avoid a divoree, 






BABY CARRIACES a” 
1W0 styles. Automatic Brake on all, sree. QQ aaa 
Adjustable, Reclining and Invalid Wheel Sige 
Chuirs. Factory Prices, Send stamp tor heey “) 
LUBURG iiaiaa Saositai iss 
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v= OO TAN S25 () Oo A MONTH 
$7 en HPD Je—— cin be made 
Woiondug fue us, Agents prelerred who cau Turubst a 
ter @ and cive their whole time tu the business, Spare 
Maments may be profitably employed atso. A few va 
eoneies in towus acd cities. BE. JOHNSON « CO,, 
109 ta street, Richmond, Va. . 

NB. lease stute age and business at Ag ence, 
Never nind about sending stamp for reply. A Oe Pa 
CoA 

WEVANY & BEuts , MILER AR sf BARD 
( and O ehestra, Ottiee, 267 Third ave, New York, 
Kesidenee, TG Unien st, Brooklyn, Musle furnished 
or all aee ast ans, 





LY OULANDs 
H “™ “COFFEE AND DINING ROOMB. 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet, ith and Mth sts. 


FPOLMAN = CHELEMA MINTPURE wa 
DE sure eure for all sunsumer complhatats. Priee 35 
ceuts, Holmios Pharmaey, Sst Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty seventh street, New York, 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means" $3 and $i shoes, m6 BOWERY, 
oear Prince street, 


(esconn co-orkn ate Vib PRINTING 
COMPANY (1A) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N, ¥. 
BOOK. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


AKE J You ) 
Reerl RED, 

Phatis the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sure and permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the lust twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. Jt cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, ato the same 
thine clusing the hermal opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alune without the aid 
of wtruss, Boreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually aud the truss abynudoned altogether 
insix Lovight wecks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordioary case, 85; sample package, contalping 
enough to show good effect, §1, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package. 0. FRINK, sule proprievor, 34 Broadway, New 
York. (Opposite the post oitce. 





GRACEFUL DESIGNS «* SOLID (NSTRUCTION 
* MATHHLESS, TONE:** BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 
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COBRIEGS &co 


_ 4, APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
GRA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ND: SQUARE. -4--UPRIGHT 















K4 NSAS CITY, MO, 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,00 to 810,0W) each, bearing interest at 
the rate of eight. per cent per annum. Interest pay- 
able semi-annually. These nds are secured by first 
Mortgages on K:iinsas City property worth three and 
four tines the arnount of bonds. Prompt payment of 
pret pal aod interest guaranteed at maturity. Inter: 
est collectable through your own bank, with New York 
exchanze added. Recorded mortgage forwarded with 
euch bond, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued {in amounts of 8100 and upward, bearing interes? 
atthe rate of eight percent per annum. Certiticates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bunds depos- 
ited with a trustee,a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, is attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write your name tin full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CU., 
Security Building, 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 








FOR WRITE AT ONCE TO . 


WONEY" 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Clubs, at $1.00 a 
week. Reliable Agents Oo 
wanted. Lowest prices 

guaranteed. Exclusive @& 
territory given. IF 






emus - @& = * . 
| Mm hoaniners,, Manufacturer of Galvanic 


Electroies for medical use. 


nen 
wood Faradic Batteries und 
Send tu headquarters for re- 
puirs, Catalogue on applica- 
uy. | 


b 1424 & 16 wi tion. 








—_—— 


$2.50 $20.00 EARN MONEY 
4 by Collecting Kinkaran's 
$7.50 $50.00 Bonax Soar Wuarrens, 
We pay cash for them. Write to us for a circular, 
KIRKMAN & BUN, 80 Catharine Street, New York City. 


Meese re a a eS RRS + NON te Mth ND 


THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol 
lar, or ten cents sainple copy—contains Lst of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the installment plan 


Address THE OQRANGE GHROVE, 
Liverpool, De Sete Co., Fla. 











References given, 


ts. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 

Ne eight reading at her residence, 223 E, 38d street, 
ew ork. 





PENT SEALE Syria 
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i3) 1 ey pisticgs Clot pee wae! 
Sr aeaet bat RES 
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for by Pacu’s Pov, Iuracven 
the Cusmonsp Fas Davee 


Whispers heard distinctly, 
Comfortable, fuvisible, Muctrated book & proofs, FREE. Addrew 
or call on F. HISCOX, BH Broadway, N. ¥. Name this paper, 





ENVEM, COM H—Lots 66) eae in South Uni- 
versitY Place Annex ties high and beautiful: lo 
cated inthe line of rapid growth and improvement. 
For information and plats address C, G. BUCK, 66 
Symes Bleak, Denver, Col 
THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
1g full of useful Intanon on Aa Hundiwork. 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, art Needlework 
and other household Wupics of practical character, Every 
y should subscribe for it, Price, Wea year. Addren 
Be Dorcas Sagaaiue, 16 Park Placo, New York, 














qTENE; 
geo iachcdinal tee, 


Y IR SAVES 40 
to $500. 
THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men patdto parctarcr, adress 
pa o purchaacr, Address 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 
(And say where you saw this.) 





' 


Pennsylvania Agricultaral Works, York, Pa, 


Farquhar’s Standard Engines and San Mills. w 


Send for Catalogue. Fortable, Sta. 
tionary, Traction and Automatic Bm 
Giues aspectany. Warranted eqoalor 


™, superiorte 


\ any made, 
\ 
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& SON, York, Pa, © 





Addroce &, R BAROTHA R 





Do You Want Money? 
Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely O 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particue 
lars before your town is taken, We refer to an 

commercial agency. Capital, $300,000, Full Paid. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
goq Walnut St., Philadelphia. @ 








BE:FORD MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Doun Pinte. 


Puoltshed monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science and art. 








A complete long novel in each nuinber. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fuect that “revolutions never go backwards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast wud “prepare to tight it out on this une” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that ‘un- 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well Knows reputation of tte editors, {8 a guaran- 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE in all its departments 





will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month. | 


ly bill of fare, set befure tts readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the office and the workshop, 


£ubser'ption price, $220 a year; % cents a number, 


Subscripticas recerved by bockse!ers, uvwsdealers 
aod pusunasters every where, or reait by Pr. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letver. 

Sumple copies sent tu any acdress. 

New voijume begins with the December nut ber, 


BPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 
NEW BUOKS. 
Divided Lives. 
_ ANovel, By Edgur Fawcett, Author of “The am- 
ditious Woman,” “The False Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. Cloth, $1.04 Paper 
Covers, SU cents. 
A Friendto the Widow. 
By Maja Spencer, Author of "Calamity Jane,” “A 








Plucky One,” etc, Cloth, $100 Paper Covers, 50 ~ 


cents, 
The Vereran and His Ptpe. 

By Albien W. Tourgee. Author of @ “Fool's Errand,” 
etc, Cloth, $1.00. 

A Boston Girl. 

At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris. Paper Covers, 50 
cents. 

Carlota Perry's Poems. 
lmeo. Cloth, 81.00 
Kady. 

ANoveL By Patience Stapleton. Cloth, $1.00, Pa- 

per Covers, W certs, 
swedish Folk Lore. 

by Herman Hofberg. Transiated vy W. H. Myers, 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges. Price, $1.54, 

tiorence Fables, 

By William J. Florence (comedian), Cloth, §1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

Miriam Halestier. 

A novel By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 

Yone santo: A Child of Japan. | 

Anovel. By EH, House, (The serial just completed 
in the Atlantue Montily.) Cloth, $1.0. Paper, 0 
cents, 

Uuder the Maples. 

Anovel. By Walter N. Hinman, Cioth, $1.00, Pauper, 
W cents, 

Adveutures ou the Mosquito Shore. 

By E. George Squier, M.A, FL S. AW With ov INustra- 
tions, 1%mo, cloth; $1.00, 

Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully illustrated with pho- 
togravures, wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Khodes, Cady and others, Large quarte 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, 97.50. 

Sougs ofa tluunted Heart. 

By Minna Irving, With portrait of the author, Unl- 
form with “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, 91,00, 

The Wrong Man. 

A Novel. By Gertrude Garrison. Paper, % cents, 

The Shadow of the Barn, 
4 Novel, By Ernest pebaneey. Pierson. Paper, 3 
cents, 
Aunt Sally's Boy Jack. 

ANovel, By N.J.W. LeCato, Paper, 2% cents, 
An Impossible Pousibility; or, Can such 
Thiuga Be, 

A Novel, By Charles K L, Wingate, Paper Covers, % 
cents, 

HRechefoucauld’s Moral Maxtuns, 

With Steel Portrait of Author. Cloth, 91,U0. 
Roussenu's Coutessions, 

Fully and besutifully Jlustrated. Two volumes in 
one. Cloth, $1.5), 

The Positive hilesepby, 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau 
Bvo. Cloth, @4i0, is 
An American Veudetie, 


By T.0, Crawford, Mlustrated, Cloth, §1.W, Paper, - 


& celts, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO, 
PUBLISHERS. 
Uhienge, New Yer aud San Branelese, 
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